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•‘Essential”  fatty  acids  .  .  .  arachidonic 
and  linoleic  . . .  and  the  fat-soluble  vita¬ 
mins  ...  A,  D,  and  K  . . .  can  be  ob- 
taineil  from  our  everyday  foods.  These 
nutrients  serve  essential  but  obscure  roles 
in  such  processes  as  the  maintenance  of 
body  membranes  and  skin  .  . .  intestinal 
absorption  of  calcium  . . .  mineralization 
of  bone  and  teeth  . . .  and  clotting  of 
blood. 

From  the  foods  listed  in  A  Guide  to 
Good  Eatinn,  the  “essential”  fatty  acids 
are  obtained  from  the  fat  present  in  milk, 
cheese,  ice  cream,  butter,  eggs,  meat, 
fish,  poultry,  nuts  .  .  .  and,  in  larger 
amounts,  from  some  natural  fats  and 
oils  use«.l  in  food  preparation  and  at  the 
table.  Vitamin  A  is  generously  supplied 
. . .  largely  preformed  from  milk  fat  in 
dairy  foods  . .  .  from  eggs  .  .  .  and  as 
precursors  from  dark  green  leafy  vege¬ 


tables  .  .  .  and  from  yellow  vegetables 
and  fruits. 

Vitamin  D  . .  .  particularly  important 
for  absorption  and  utilization  of  calcium 
during  growth,  pregnancy  and  lactation 
...  is  not  amply  provided  by  the  foods 
listed  in  the  “Guide”  .  .  .  unless  vitamin 
D-fortified  milk  is  used  in  recommended 
amounts.  Additional  vitamin  D  can  be 
formed  in  the  skin  if  it  is  exposed  to 
ultraviolet  rays  from  sunlight  or  ultra¬ 
violet  lamp. 

Many  foods  listed  in  the  “Guide” 
supply  vitamins  E  and  K  .  . .  especially 
green  leafy  vegetables  ...  but  also  nuts 
.  .  .  and  dairy  foods  containing  milkfat. 
Plant  oils  used  for  salads  or  food  prepa¬ 
ration  are  especially  rich  in  vitamin  E. 
Microorganisms  in  the  digestive  tract 
synthesize  vitamin  K. 

When  combined  in  v\ell-prepared 


meals,  foods  selected  from  each  of  the 
four  food  groups  can  provide  all  of  the 
necessary  fat-soluble  vitamins  and  fatty 
acids,  while  satisfying  the  tastes, 
appetites  and  other  nutrient  needs  of  all 
members  of  the  family,  young  and  old. 


The  nutritional  statements  made  in  this  advertisement 
have  been  reviewed  by  the  Council  on  Foods  and  Nutri¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Medical  Association  and  found 
consistent  with  current  authoritative  medical  opinion. 


Since  t9l5...  promoting  better  health  through  nutrition  research  and  education 

NATIONAL  DAIRY  COUNCIL 

A  non-profit  organization 

1 1 1  NORTH  CANAL  STREET  •  CHICAGO  6.  ILLINOIS 


THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  IS  ONE  OF  A  SERIES.  REPRINTS  ARE  AVAILABLE  UPON  REQUEST. 


Announcing 


Knox 

Chefs’  Tour  Contest 

OPEN  TO  ALL  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  HOME  ECONOMICS  TEACHERS 

GRAND  1st  PRIZE  6  weeks  in  Europe  (all  exp)enses  paid  for  two) 

including  visits  with  the  Master  Chefs  of  these  great  Continental  res¬ 
taurants— and  many  more  besides  in  England,  France,  Holland,  Swit- 

zerlandand  lUly  QjJ  $2,500.00  IN  CASH 


London 

SIMPSON'S 


Amsterdam 

THE  FIVE  FLIES 


Paris 

TOUR  D'ARGENT 


Vienne 

LA  PYRAMIDE 


Lyons 

MERE  FILLAUX 


Cannes 

LA  RESERVE 


Venice 

FLORIAN'S 


Rome 

ALFREDO'S 


You,  and  hundreds  of  your  pro¬ 
fessional  associates,  greeted  the 
1958  First  Annual  Chefs’  Tour 
Contest  with  such  enthusiasm 
that  we  at  Knox  felt  our  aims  as 
its  sponsor  were  fully  confirmed. 
These  aims  were; 

1.  To  bring  wider  public  recogni¬ 
tion  to  the  Home  Economics  pro¬ 
fession  and  to  its  importance  in 
national  health  and  well-being. 

2.  To  help  interest  more  young 
girls  in  studying  Home  Economics. 

3.  To  stimulate  creative  teaching. 

And  so  this  year,  Knox  institutes 
the  1959  Second  Annual  Contest 
with  great  expectations  of  even 
more  widespread  and  happy  re¬ 
sults  for  participants— and  real 
benefits  for  the  whole  field  of 
Home  Economics! 


2nd  PRIZE_»750.00  IN  CASH  ★  3rd  PR1ZE_*500.00  IN  CASH 

15  ADDITIONAL  AWARDS _ PLUS  important  Cash  Awards  to  the  schools  and 

Gift  Awards  to  students  of  the  3  top  winning  teachers 


Start  planning  your  project  now— -start  planning  to  win  and  enjoy  your  trip! 


TV  \ 

1 

Chcf^’  S 

LXlN'lT.S'l’ 


Your  1959  Teacher’s  Kit  gives  you  full  details  on  the  2nd  Annual  Knox  Interna¬ 
tional  Chefs’  Tour  Contest.  Fill  in  the  coupon  in  the  coupon  service  section  of  this 
magazine,  and  we  will  send  you  the  Kit.  Remember,  April  4, 1960  is  the  deadline. 
So  get  set  now  to  become  a  Chefs’  Tour  Winner! 


Educational  Department 

KNOX  GELATINE,  INC. 

JOHNSTOWN,  N.Y. 
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Kosy-clieeked.  sixteeii-year-old  Karen  Aim  Gunning  from  Mill- 
herry,  Indiana,  lias  lieen  selected  Cherry  Pie  Champion  of  1959 
as  the  result  of  her  outstanding  performanee  in  the  27th  Annual 
.National  Cherry  Pie  Baking  Contest. 

Karen  Ann  explains  the  ehoiee  of  Armour  Star  Lard  for  her 
prize-winning  recipe  hy  saying:  “I  use  Armour  Star  l.ard  for  a 
tender  and  flaky  piecrust.  I've  tried  other  shortenings,  hut  decided 
Armour  Star  Lard  is  the  best.” 


No  other  shortening  compares  to  lard  for  rich  flavor,  crisp  flaki¬ 
ness,  and  melt-in-the-mouth  tenderness.  And  the  very  best  in  lard 
is  Armour  Star  Lard.  Digestible  as  butter  .  .  .  easy  to  handle  .  .  . 
always  sweet . . .  needs  no  refrigeration.  So,  for  a  perfect  pie  crust 
every  time  — and  for  all  your  shortening  needs— look  to  Armour 
Star  Lard. 


Special  offer  to  all 
Home  Economics  Teachers - 
Karen  Ann  Gunning's  prize-ninning 
cherrg  pie  recipe. ..  FREE .. . 


ENOUGH  FOR  YOUR  ENTIRE  CLASS 

Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below,  and  inai 
Armour  and  (adiipain.  box  bdlL'C 
(Chicago  77.  Illinois 


ARMOUR  AND  COMPANY 
REFINERY  DIVISION.  BOX  6333 
CHICAGO  77,  ILL. 


Please  send  me _ copies  of  Karen  Ann 

Gunning’s  championship  cherry  pie  recipe. 


Name 


School 


Address 
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On  Our  Cover 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Chuan  Lee  demonstrates  her  specialty, 
Chinese  Cookery.  See  page  16  of  Co-ed.  Photograph 
courtesy  of  the  Gas  Appliance  Manufocturers'  Association. 
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SU8SCRIPTION  PRICES:  Co-ed,  SI  per  school  yeoi  per  subscription,  or  60  cents  per 
school  semester  per  subscription,  for  3  or  more  subscriptions  to  one  oddress;  $1.50  per 
school  year  per  subscription  for  less  thon  5  subscriptions.  Single  copy  of  Co-ed,  25  cents 
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Modern  Milk  Discovery 
Helps  Teachers  Persuade 
Girls  to  Drink  Milk ! 


With  Your  Editors 


During  the  adolescent  growth  spurt 
the  need  for  calcium  and  protein 
is  greater  than  it  has  ever  been. 
Yet,  teen-agers,  especially  girls, 
drink  less  milk  — at  the  very  time 
milk  is  most  vital  as  the  only  prac¬ 
tical  natural  source  of  calcium! 

This  paradox  has  long  worried 
teachers.  It  is  a  real  problem  to 
convince  girls  they  want  milk.  Too 
many  think  of  milk  as  "kid  stuff," 
or  think  it  is  fattening. 

Now,  a  modern  milk  discovery 
from  Carnation  helps  solve  this 
quandary.  Carnation  Instant  Non¬ 
fat  Dry  Milk  permits  a  delicious 
self-enriched  nonfat  milk  with  less 
calories  than  whole  milk,  yet  far 
more  calcium,  protein  and  ribo¬ 
flavin.  It  is  a  true  Beauty  Beverage 
for  qualities  girls  want  now  — 
pretty  teeth  and  skin,  bright  eyes, 
a  slender  figure,  sparkling  vitality. 

Teachers  everywhere  are  finding 
the  benefits  of  the  new  Carnation 
Beauty  Beverage  "very  effective” 
in  making  girls  want  the  vital  milk 
nutrients  they  get  in  this  amazing 
milk  discovery. 

F'or  more  Beauty  Beverage  news, 
see  page  59  of  the  enclosed  Co-Ed. 
Free  reprints  for  classroom  use 
are  offered  in  coupon  section. 

Help  Us  Help  You 

Your  comments  and  suggestions 
will  help  us  provide  you  with 
increasingly  useful  material.  VVe 
would  like  to  hear  your  experience 
with  the  new  Beauty  Beverage  ap¬ 
proach  with  your  students.  Please 
address:  Home  Economics  Direc 
tor.  Carnation  Company,  Dept. 
ED-109,  Los  Angeles  !16,  California, 


All  home  economists  should  heed  the 
message  in  Dr.  Jatiics  A.  McCain’s 
.irtiele,  “The  Positive  (!ase  tor  Home 
Economics”  (page  11).  Dr.  McCain 
cites  the  need  tor  increased  eltort  on 
onr  part  to  stress  the  importance  ot 
home  economics  as  a  vital  protession. 
He  urges  ns  to  recruit  more  students  tor 
college  courses  in  home  economics  so 
that  the  mans  \acancies  can  he  filled 
h\  ({ualitied  women. 

Dr.  .\lcf!ain  is  president  ot  Kansas 
State  College.  He  holds  an  .\.B.  and  an 
LL.l).  from  \\ Ottord  College,  a  Master's 
degree  Irom  Duke,  and  a  Doctor’s  de¬ 
gree  Irom  Stanford.  During  W  orld  W  ar 
11  he  served  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  begin¬ 
ning  as  a  Lieutenant  and  rising  to  the 
rank  ot  Lieutenant  Commander.  He  was 
president  of  the  I’niversits  ot  Montana 
from  1945  to  IfJ.lO. 

He  is  author  ot  mmurous  inotes- 
sional  aiticles  and  co-author  of  two 
hooks. 

• 

We  welcome  to  the  Co-ed  Editorial 
.Advisors  Board  three  new  members,  as 
this  m-w  school  sear  begins.  .Miss  .Anna 
Amsbaugh,  Cits  Supervisor  ot  Home 
Economics,  I'.lkhart,  bid.;  .Mrs.  Mar¬ 
garet  Piper,  Home  Economics  Dept., 
(himsel  |unior  High  School,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  .md  Dr.  |ustine  B.  OHeills, 
Supervisor,  Home  Economics,  Portland 
(Ore.)  Public  Schools. 

• 

l)i.  }nslinc  li  (yHcilly  has  been  a 
resident  ot  Portland,  Oregon,  for  six 
sears.  She  reeeised  her  Bachelor's  de¬ 
gree  from  Purdue  Uniseisity,  her  .Mas- 


Justin*  B. 
O'Reilly 


ter’s  degree  from  Oregon  State  College, 
and  a  Doctorate  from  Stanford  Univer- 
sits . 

She  has  taught  in  vocational  high 
.schools  in  W’soming  and  Oregon,  and 
served  on  the  staffs  ot  Oregon  State 
(.'ollege  ;md  Purdue  University.  From 
1944  to  194('i  she  served  as  State  Super¬ 
visor  of  Home  Economics  for  the  State 
Board  of  A’ocational  Education,  Car.sou 
City,  Nevada. 

Dr.  O’Reills  is  the  mother  of  one  son 
and  the  grandmother  ol  tss  in  grandsons 
—.Mike  and  .Mark  O’Heilly,  age  two.  Slu- 
is  ver\  .ictive  in  committee  work.  .At 
pre.sent  she  is  serving  as  state  president 
ol  the  Oregon  Home  Economics  .Asso¬ 
ciation. 

• 

Mrs.  Margaret  j.  Piper  was  born  and 
re.ued  in  Detroit.  .Michigan.  She  re- 
ci'ixod  her  Bachelor  of  Science  and 


Margaret 
i.  Piper 


Master  of  Education  degrees  trom 
W’.iyne  State  University.  She  has  at¬ 
tended  New  A'ork  Ibiiversity,  Michigan 
State  Universits,  and  the  Interamerican 
School  ol  Spanish  in  Saltillo,  .Mexico. 

In  .iddition  to  serving  as  .i  home- 
m.iking  teacher  at  C.reusel  Junior  High 
School  in  Detroit,  she  is  a  consultant 
who  directs  the  activities  of  student- 
le.ichers  tor  the  Family  Life  Educ.ition 
deiiartment  of  W  ayne  State  I’niversitx. 

Her  husband  is  assistant  attorney  tor 
the  St.ite  ot  .Michigan.  They  are  the 
p.irenis  ot  three  sons 
• 

Miss  .Amu;  .\ms7>m<g/i  h.is  taught 
homemakiug  ever  since  her  graduation 
from  De  P.mw  University  in  Green- 
castle.  Indiana.  Later  she  completf'd  her 
gnuluate  work  at  Purdue  University  to 
earn  her  Master’s  degree.  Last  summer 
she  attended  a  workshop  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  to  study  familv  finance. 

Miss  .Amsbaugh  reports  that  she  has 
a  live-wire  staff  in  her  departinimt  who 
like  to  experiment.  Senior  girls  trom 
Purdue  University  come  to  Elkhart  High 
School  to  do  student  teaching  in  home¬ 
making,  and  several  of  her  teachers 
qualify  as  supervising  teachers. 
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YEARS  OF  ACHIEVEMENT 


Canco  salutes  a  halt'  century  of  progress 
and  achievement  by  the  American  Home 
E,conomics  Asscx  iation  ...  a  half 
century  that  has  contributed  immeasur¬ 
ably  to  .Xmerica's  iM'tter  living.  C'-anco 
values  its  association  with  members  of 
the  Home  Kconomics  profession  and  the 
vital  .Association  which  leads  it. 

The  packa^imi;  industry,  too,  has  come 
of  ame  during  this  50-year  periiKl  of 
progress.  Tanco  has  tlevelopi'd  and 
perfected  the  familiar  round  can  for 
fruits  and  vei>etables,  the  vacuum  can 
for  coffee,  the  luncheon  meat  can, 
and  the  paper  milk  container — 
to  mention  only  a  few. 

New  concepts  for  nuxlern  livini'  from 
the  Ass(xiation  .  .  .  new  developments 
in  packasinif  from  C^anco.  Together, 
they  bring  inon*  convenience,  more 
leisure  to  families  everywhere. 


%  AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


BOOKS 


News 


PRINCIPLES 

of 

NUTRITION 

By  EVA  D.  WILSON, 
KATHERINE  H.  FISHER. 
ami  MARY  FUQUA,  all 
of  Pemnylt  ania  State  University 

A  truly  modern  introduction  for 
those  with  a  limited  background 
in  the  sciences.  Wherever  chem¬ 
istry  and  physiology  are  necessary, 
pertinent  aspects  are  included  in 
the  discussion. 

The  ls<K)k  begins  with  fundamen¬ 
tals,  which  arc  then  applied  to 
diet  selection,  the  study  of  eating 
habits,  and  assessment  of  good 
and  pixjr  nutrition.  Gives  unusu¬ 
ally  thorough  coverage  to  the 
minerals,  particularly  sodium, 
chlorine,  and  fluorine,  and  the 
subject  of  food  additives.  Research 
procedures  arc  discussed  to  stress 
the  fact  that  these  arc  the  basis 
for  our  data  on  nutrition. 

1959  •  483  pages 

$5.95 

. . .  TRIAL  ORDER . 

PHC  les 

JOHN  WILEY  t  SONS,  Inc. 

440  4fh  Avanu*,  N«w  York  14,  N.  V. 

Krsrrvc  l‘rimil>lr\  of  \'ii/iilioii  on  10 
day»’  approval.  Vi'ithin  10  days  of  re¬ 
ceipt  I  II  remit  full  price  plus  postajje 
•  >r  return  biKik  postpaid. 

Name  . 

Street  . 

t-ity  .  Zone  State  . 

n  Check  here  to  sate  postage.  SciiJ  full 
amount  t<  ith  order  and  tie  pay  poitane. 
Same  return  pritilexe. 


I  Youth  Congress 

!  The  National  Youthpower  (Congress 
will  1h‘  held  at  the  Palmer  House  in 
('liicago  next  year,  E'elmiary  llth-13th. 

It  will  Ik*  atteiuled  by  approximately 
I  ‘TtM)  high  school  delegates  from  50 
states.  They’ll  Ik*  given  a  forum  for  the 
discussion  of  a  wide  range  t)f  prob¬ 
lems  and  ojTportnnities  facing  .\merican 
youth. 

The  “soiithpower”  project  is  a  pub¬ 
lic  service  of  the  IikkI  indnstrs,  and  is 
sponsored  by  the  National  Food  Cam- 
lerentv,  a  voluntary  committee  of  food 
and  allied  .isstK-iations  and  companies 
who  produce,  proc-ess,  distribute,  and 
merchandi.se  .America’s  food  supply, 
from  iarm  to  table. 

The  project  is  a  nationwide  educa¬ 
tional  program  designed  to  give  high 
schiMil  students  a  Ix-tter  understanding 
ol  nutrition  and  good  eating  habits.  It 
will  involve  teen-agers  in  cities  and 
towns  all  over  the  nation  in  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  their  role  in  a  growing  .America, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  im- 
IKirtance  of  food  in  furthering  their 
health,  vigor,  and  achievement. 

The  “youthpower”  project  was  open«*d 
in  Septemlier  and  will  continue  through 
the  .sch(X)l  year.  Its  story  will  be 
brought  to  students  across  the  country 
through  state,  csninty,  and  city  “youth- 
|K)wer”  committees.  The  csimmittei-s 
will  suggest  a  variety  of  special  scIkhiI 
projects  designed  to  fit  into  the  class- 
r(M)m  teaching  of  sciencf,  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  civic*s,  geography,  EZnglish, 
health  education,  and  other  subjects. 

Later  in  the  .schiMil  year  each  state 
eommittee  will  spoirsor  a  state  Y’onth- 
power  Congress  to  1m*  attended  by  a 
large  numlier  of  Iwiys  .md  girls.  Cdimax 
of  tilt*  program  will  Ik*  the  National 
Youthpower  Congress  in  February,  de¬ 
signer!  to  Ik*  one  of  the  most  iin|K»rtant 
and  newsworthy  assemblies  t)f  high 
school  students  «*ver  held  in  the  Uuil«*d 
States. 

i  Civil  Service  Test 

On  N’ovemlKT  21,  the  New  Y<»rk 
Statr*  D(‘pai1tm‘nt  of  Civil  Ser\  ice  will 
conduct  an  e.xamination  for  the  position 
of  Ass<K-iate  in  Home  Ec*onomics  Edu¬ 
cation.  The  salary  for  this  position  is 
from  $82(K)  to  $9870.  C'andidates  must 
Ik*  New  Y’ork  State  residents  with  mas- 
tr*r’s  degree  and  experience  teaching 
home  economics  in  secondary  scImk)!. 
Additional  graduate  training  may  Ik* 
SLd)stituted  for  some  of  the  exjyerience. 

.An  .Ass(K‘iate  in  Home  Economics 


J 

Education  performs  field  and  office 
work  in  the  su|M*rvision  and  improvr*- 
meiit  of  teaching  of  home  (*conomics  in 
scIkmiIs  throughout  the  state.  E'or  de¬ 
tails  write  lh*cruitment  Unit,  Box  31L 
Department  of  (!ivil  Service,  State 
(^im|)us,  Albany,  N.  Y, 

Personals 

Jftiiiin'  Atirrs,  former  educational 
director  of  McCall’s  Patterns,  has  been 
appointed  educational  consultant  and 
senior  honu*  ec*onomist  of  ).  C.  Penney 
Company.  She  succet'ds  .Alary  Omen, 
n*tired. 

Miss  .Ayers  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  A’ermont  yvith  a  B.S.  degrt*e 
in  home  economics.  She  did  graduate 
yvork  at  Neyv  Y'ork  I’niversity  School  of 
Education.  Slu*  taught  home  t*conomics 
for  six  years  in  junior  and  .st*nior  high 
schools  in  A’ermont. 

Professor  llozel  M.  Hank  of  N.Y. 
State  College  of  Home  Economics,  Cor¬ 
nell  Uuiyersity,  is  s|K*nding  a  year  on 
s.ibbatical  h*ave  in  Eastern  Nigeria,  Slu* 
is  serving  as  consultant  and  field  yvorker 
in  a  demonstration  project  in  the  village 
of  Ayvo  Omamma  planning  and  carrying 
out  community  projects  in  health,  edu¬ 
cation,  agricultural,  and  leadership 
training. 

Marion  /.  Viall  has  been  appointed 
tlirector  of  test  kitchens  at  Meredith 
Publishing  Company,  Des  Moines,  loyva. 
Aliss  A’iall  yvas  assistant  home  seryic** 
dirr'ctor  for  Michigan  Consolidated  Cas 
('ompany,  and  home  service  counsellor 
at  People’s  Cas,  Light,  and  C'oke  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago.  She  is  a  graduate  ol 
loyya  State  Ihiiversity  and  a  former 
lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  Navw. 


DATES  TO  REMEMBEt  .  .  . 
OCTOBER 

Rica  Harvest  Fastival 
4-10  Fira  Pravantion  Weak 
13  Columbus  Day 
1t-34  United  Nations  Weak 
31  Hollowaan 

NOVEMBER 

1-7  Notionol  Children's  Book  Weak 
3  Election  Day 
11  Veterans  Day 
B-14  Americon  Education  Week 
36  Thanksgiving  Day  I 

30-DEC.  3  National  4-H  Club  congress,  Chicago, 
Illinois 
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LESSON  PLAN 


IRONING  TIPS 


to  save  your  time . . . 

(uHing  the  new  General  Electric  Spray,  Steam  &  Dry  Iron) 


Most  synthetics,  even  nylon,  “Orion,  ’  “Dacron,” 
need  some  touching  up.  Set  the  fabric  dial  on  your 
General  Electric  Iron  to  the  synthetic  setting  and  press 
dry,  using  very  light  pressure.  In  the  case  of  blends 


you’re  not  sure  of,  be  sure 
label  instructions. 

Pile  fabrics,  sucb  as  vel¬ 
vet  and  corduroy,  can  be 
raised  and  made  to  look  like 
new  by  using  steam.  Hold 
the  iron  just  above  your  fab¬ 
ric,  so  the  steam  |)enetrates 
and  raises  the  nap.  Block 
your  hand-knitted  garments 
this  way,  too. 


to  consult  fabric-maker’s 


Test  your  fabric  to  be  sure  it  doesn’t  water  sjwt. 
(Some  acetate  taffetas  and  |>olished  cottons  are  e8|)e- 
cially  apt  to  s|)ot.)  Just  sprinkle  a  swatch  of  fabric  or 
some  hidden  area,  such  as  a  seam  or  inside  |)Ocket. 
using  the  spray  feature  of  your  new  General  Electric- 
Spray,  Steam  &  Dry  Iron. 

To  ease  the  seam  of  a  set-in  sleeve,  just  hold  your 
General  Electric  Spray,  Steam  &  Dry  Iron  over  the 
fabric.  Wait  until  the  “ripples”  disapiiear  from  your 
fabric  Ixjfore  you  actually  press  the  seam. 

Long,  slow,  smooth  strokes  give  you  the  best 
ironing  results  with  the  least  effort.  By  doing  this,  your 
fabric  will  first  be  steamed  and  then  pressed  by  the 

Erase  wrinkles  at  col¬ 
lar  |K)ints,  around  buttons, 
and  other  hard-to-get-at 
8[)Ot8  easily  .  .  .  thanks  to 
this  new  iron  with  built-in 
spray.  Press  a  button  .  .  . 
first  the  amount  of  mois¬ 
ture  you  need  will  dam|)en 
the  wrinkle  so  you  can  iron 
it  out  easily. 

To  press  open  seams,  use  the  j>oint  of  your  iron, 
then  steam  or  spray  the  amount  of  moisture  you  need 
de|)ending  u|K)n  the  fabric  you  are  using  and  the 
width  of  your  seam. 

To  prevent  shine,  use  a  thin,  dry  press  cloth  on 
hard-finished  worsteds.  And  always  steam-press  wool¬ 
ens,  rayons,  silks,  acetates,  sharkskins,  flat  back  satins, 
taffetas  and  all  dark-toned  fabrics  on  the  wrong  side 
to  avoid  shininess. 


heat  of  the  soleplate. 


Tigress  h  Our  Most  Important  Induct 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


Jleiwriil  Klectric  C'o.,  I’ortaWe  Appliaiu'e  Dept.,  Hri<l|te|>ort  2,  Conn. 

Write  for  free  reprint*  of  this  page  for  your  students  as  well  as 
information  about  General  Electric’s  new  iron  with  its  unique 
spray  feature.  (Available  at  special  low  educational  price.)  Mail 
coupon  on  page  .‘17. 


Cottons  are  a  snap  to  do  with  the  new  General 
Electric  Spray,  Steam  &  Dry  Iron.  You  spray  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  weight  of  the  fabric.  Iron  white  and  light 
colors  on  the  right  side  .  .  .  dark  colors  on  the  wrong 
side  to  avoid  marks  and  shine. 


This  is  General  Electric’s  new  sphay,  stkam  &  DHY 
IKON  which  lets  you  dial  from  one  type  of  o|)eration  to 
another,  as  well  as  from  one  fabric  to  another. 
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By  JAMES  A.  McCAIN 


IN  OUR  current  obsession  with  the  so-called  basic  subjects 
in  our  sch<K)ls  and  colleges,  hoiueiuaking  is  In'ing  flip¬ 
pantly  classified  with  driver  training,  personality  develop¬ 
ment,  and  modern  dancing  as  courses  we  should  discard 
to  restore  quality  and  substance  to  American  education. 

This  unhappy  development  reflects  two  regrettable  condi¬ 
tions:  widespread  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  (and  too  many  educators)  of  what  home  ecomnnics  is  all 
about,  and  failure  on  the  part  of  homeinaking  siH-cialists 
to  kcH-p  home  economics  firmly  grounded  in  the  lilH-ral  arts 
which  first  nourished  it. 

Far  too  many  jieople  conceive  of  home  economics  as 
synonymous  with  C(K)kiug  and  sewing— a  discipline  inor*- 
appropriately  the  responsibility  of  mothers  in  the  home  than 
of  teachers  in  the  classrcHnn,  or  agents  and  specialists  work¬ 
ing  with  home  demonstration  units. 

In  actual  fact,  far  from  In'ing  an  educational  frill  or  side 
show,  home  economics  is  one  of  the  most  solidly  professional 
courses  now  taught  in  our  colleges  and  universities.  In  scores 
of  major  higher  institutions,  first-rate  doctoral  degrees  are 
conferred  in  such  branches  of  home  economic's  as  textiles. 
fcMKls  and  nutrition,  and  child  development.  Some  of  the 
finest  resc'arch  conductc'd  in  the  land-grant  college  exiieri- 
ment  .stations  is  the  product  of  home  economics. 

Few  c‘ducational  disci|)lines  are  more  vital  to  the  national 
strength  and  security  than  home  ec'onomics.  .Much  of  the 
phenomenal  improvement  in  the  health  and  strength  of  the 
\merican  pt*ople  during  this  century  is  directly  attributed 
lo  nutritional  studies  by  home  economists  and  dissemination 
of  the  findings  of  these  studies  by  v(X'ational  hoinemaking 

Dr.  McCain  is  president  of  Kansas  State  UnitersUti  of 
.\griculture  and  Applied  Science,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 
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Here  are  suggestions  for  promoting  good  public 
relations  and  renewed  interest  in  our  field 

teachers  and  the  home  demonstration  programs  of  our  land- 
grant  college  extension  servic'es. 

.\  major  project  to  inform  the  public  alxmt  these  f.icls 
could  1h‘  adopted  for  the  next  few  years  by  l»)me  econ¬ 
omists  throughout  the  nation.  Such  a  project  should  utili/.<' 
all  important  information  mt'dia  such  as  newspapers,  radio, 
and  television.  I  am  sure  you  would  receive  full  cooix'ration 
from  professional  workers  in  the  field.  .As  an  example  of  tlu- 
concern  felt  by  one  professional  group  and  action  taken  as 
a  result,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  following  resolution 
passed  by  the  Kansas  Home  Elconomics  .Association  and  dis¬ 
tributed  to  newspaiTers  throughout  the  area; 

“W'e  the  inemlH'rs  of  the  Kansas  llonie  Economics 
.Ass(Kiation  wish  at  this  critical  moment  in  historx  to  take 
cogni/ance  «)f  the  necessity  for  increased  emphasis  on 
technologs  and  the  natural  sciences,  but  feel  that  this 
can  and  should  l)e  accomplished  without  neglect  of  the 
values  of  home  life  and  the  contribution  which  home  «‘Co 
noinics  has  to  make  toward  the  resolution  of  problems  of 
family  living  inherent  in  today’s  complex  world.  In  fact, 
home  economics  has  a  vital  role  in  natural  seciiritv 
through  its  contribution  to  the  health,  vigor,  and  morale 
of  the  .Xmerican  jieople. 

“The  home  economist  is  concerned  with  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  family  life  through  the  application  of  the  new 
developments  in  the  physical  and  biological  .sciences 
toward  improved  diets,  increased  .serviceability  of  textiles 
and  clothing,  adeipiate  housing,  retluced  work  loads, 
and  simplified  engineering  in  the  hoim-.  Advancement  in 
(Continued  on  pane  V)) 

II 


1^'or  Homo  Fjeoiioiiiie$« 


Proportioned 


Each  part  of  your  costume 


Proportion  olten  causes  as  mucli  trouble  ill  the  selec¬ 
tion  ot  clothes  and  accessories  as  it  does  in  mathematics. 
It  isn’t  always  easy  to  set  definite  rules  to  .solve  space  rela¬ 
tionships  in  clothing  selection.  However,  it  is  possible  to 
develop  a  discerning  eye  lor  good  proportion. 

W’e  all  know  that  proportion  is  the  ininciple  ol  design  that 
deals  with  the  correct  relationship  ol  one  part  of  a  design  to 
another.  When  choosing  clothes  it  is  not  only  important  that 
design  of  the  garment  he.  in  good  proportion,  hut  that  it  con¬ 
tinues  this  look  w  hen  placed  on  the  figure.  .\nd.  in  turn,  each 
p.irt  of  the  costume  must  contribute  to  this  feeling  of  perfect 
balance. 

.\t  the  Sew  ing  Fashion  Fiesta,  excellent  examples  ot  how 
liatterns  may  he  adapted  to  different  figure  t\  pes  were  dem¬ 
onstrated.  On  till'  left  the  shorter  figure  wc.irs  a  one-piece 
dress  in  a  small,  muted  check  instead  of  the  holder  plaid 
skirt  and  light  blouse  worn  h\  her  t.iller  companion.  Both 
models  wore  the  .same  st\le  jackr-l.  Fach  was  scaled  so  that 
pockets,  length  of  sleeves  and  jacket  would  promote  a  feeling 
ot  good  propoilion. 

On  the  right,  each  girl  replaced  her  jacket  with  a  bright 


l»rtiis  Mini  Jni-IcH.  MH’mII  Pattern  Itloufte  #5079. 
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for  You 

should  be  scaled  to  your  figure 

sireveless  weskit.  Tlir  fallt'r  uirl  wort*  hers  closed  and  belted, 
rhe  shorter  girl  wore  the  weskit  straight  and  open.  So  often 
it  is  just  an  inch  that  transforms  a  dowd>  outfit  into  a  fash- 
icmahly  smart  costume. 

1.  The  size  of  accessories  should  be  carefully  considered. 
Notice  how  well  the  large  bag  looks  on  a  tall  figure. 

2.  The  small  bag  is  in  correct  proportion  on  the  short  girl, 
whereas  the  big  carry-all  (Fig.  1)  tends  to  overpower  her. 

3.  This  season's  dramatic  hats  with  broad,  dripping  brims 
ore  fine  for  tall  girls,  but  appear  top  heavy  on  shorties. 

4.  Tiny  wrapped  turbans  are  good  for  short  figures.  A 
taller  figure  may  wear  a  larger,  more  fully  draped  version. 

5.  Dress  patterns  are  now  scaled  to  fit  people  of  varying 
heights.  This  proportioned  skirt  4t5082  is  from  McCall's. 
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Reviews  of  materials— popular  and  professional 
—which  may  help  to  enrich  your  teaching 
in  the  realm  of  family  relationships 

WIIAl'  Makes  For  Siroiiu.  Faiiiilif  Life  is  tli«-  iiul 

ot  a  tli()iii;lithil  l)()()kl('t  put  out  l)\  tliu  K.uuiK 
SnvicT  Assofiatiou  ot  Aiiu‘rica.  21s  I'ourtli  Ammiuc,  Nfw 
^  ork  3.  Nrw  York,  .ivailal)li‘  foi  I  s  couts  .1  coiss .  I'liis  |)uMi- 
catioii  is  a  basic  statciiiciit  developed  l)\  sciluuteei  eo!u- 
iiiittee  and  l)oard  ineinbers,  prolessioiial  c.ise  \voik(‘is  and 
psNclioloilists.  Its  jsurpose  is  to  answer  two  ipiestious;  "W'lial 
is  a  laiuiK  lor?”  and  “What  makes  lor  strong  l.uniK  lite?’ 
riie  booklet  lists  aud  discusses  six  biuctious  of  tlie  taimly; 
(I)  biolonical  luuctioii  of  reproduction.  (2)  Provision  of 
physical  s»-curity  aud  protection— opportunities  lor  liviu”  aud 
lor  growth.  (3)  Opportunities  lor  devcdopinii  endnriim  uid 
deep  (‘motional  satislactions.  (4)  l)e\elopment  ol  soci.illy 
desir.d)le  character  traits.  (.5)  Distribution  of  monec  uid 
other  material  things,  and  division  ol  rc‘sponsihiliti(‘s  among 
its  members,  ((s)  Development  ol  sound  rel.itionships  i)(‘- 
tween  the  members  ol  the  lamily  and  the  outside  com¬ 
munity. 

The  booklet  sums  up  with  the  statement  th.it.  “A  family 
is  a  loving,  growing  organism,  composed  ol  dillerent  and 
ch.niging  indi\  idn.ils.  It  is  compounded  ol  love,  laughter, 
jo\  .111(1  work,  ol  .igreement  ,nid  couHict,  of  disappointment. 


р. iin,  sorrow  and  tears.  It  is,  in  short,  a  microcosm  of  the 
physical,  emotional  and  social  experiences  to  which  the 
indixidual  is  subject  in  the*  course  ol  his  jonrney  through 
life.” 

l.ile  with  graudp.uents  is  the  theme  ol  a  new  booklet 
published  bv  the  Me  tropolitan  Lite  insnrance  ('om|).uiy.  1 
M.idisou  .\venne.  New  ^ork  10,  New  York,  av.iilable  free 
ol  charge.  Kntilled.  hen  Out  Pao  nt^  (.'.el  ('>1(1.  this  publi- 

с. ition  t.ikes  u|)  a  number  ol  problc'ins  which  crop  up  in  the* 
three-gencr.ition  household,  where  grandmother  01  gr.ind- 
lather  must  live  under  the  same  roof— olten  in  limitc'd  <|uar- 
tc'is— with  their  children  .ind  grandchildren.  It  realistic.dly 
discusses  the  (|nestion  ot  space,  recognizing  th.it  ‘We  <ire 
no  longer  .1  tuition  ot  huge  homesteads  with  sp.ice  tor  .ill 
the  members  ol  the  lamiK  .itid  t.isks  lor  .ill  to  do.  l.,.ibor- 
saxing  devices  and  linns  oHering  speci.ilized  services  now 
do  lor  us  many  ot  the  chores  th.it  used  to  interest  the  old¬ 
sters  aud  occupx  their  time.’’ 

The  booklet  deals  with  the  health  .uid  s.iletv  ot  older 
t.imily  members,  with  linanci.il  <|uestions,  and  with  emo- 
tion.il  adjustments  lor  the  whole  t.unily.  Without  .ittemptiug 
to  give  definite  answers,  the  publication  does  offei  some 
direction  and  suggestions  lor  .ill  members  ol  a  three-gener¬ 
ation  lamily. 

Focus  on 


r  po 


u 
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M<tiu*y  and  its  nu'aniiip  for  different  nrieml)ors  of  the 
f.imiK  is  the  subject  of  Edith  Neisser’s  new  l)(M)kl(‘t,  The 
Mtinij  Fares  of  Moncij,  avail.il)le  for  2o  cents  a  co{)y  troiii 
Huiiiaii  Helatioiis  Aids,  104  East  25th  Stret't,  New  York  10, 
Nt-w  York.  Mrs.  Neisser  uiuleiliiies  tlie  significant  tact  that 
"Dillerent  pi-ojiU-  see  different  ineaniiiKs— l)esid»*s  what  it 
will  l)ii\— in  money  and  eonsequentU  feel  diffen-ntlx  al)ont 
it.  I'snally  your  feelinjis  elianne  as  yon  ^o  from  Ireinn  a 
single  person  starting  to  .support  yourself  to  b**in,n  hnsb.md 
or  wife  and  parent  in  a  I'rowiiii'  family.” 

While  examinin^  attitudes  toward  momw  ,  the  lMM)klet  also 
^i\•es  practical  snjrnestions.  .Ymonjj  other  topics,  it  discusses. 
wi\c‘s  as  wam-  earners;  money  in  a  j'rowini'  l;nnily;  what 
money  means  to  the  elderly;  developinsr  useful  attitudes 
toward  moiu-y;  and  that  ever-present  (pi(‘stion  of  keepini'  np 
w  ith  the  Joneses. 

“W  hen  we  understand  the  reasons  for  our  attitudes  and 
onr  iK'havior  rejiardiiu;  money.”  eonchules  Mrs.  Neisser. 
“w(‘  can  plan  better  for  its  u.se.  L'nderstandinj'  ean  >»ive  ns 
a  balance— in  our  {‘motions,  and  perhaps  in  the  bank,  too!” 

The  (piality  of  parental  l(»ve  and  its  importance  to  chil¬ 
dren  is  examined  in  a  ik*w  h4ht  by  Dr.  William  (i.  Hollister 
in  the  .April  1959  issue  of  the  Sational  Parent -Trachri 
Mai'a/ine.  lu  his  article,  “Love  Makes  .All  the  Difference,” 

Family  Life 
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Dr.  Hollister  reminds  us  that  "On  all  sides  mothers  and 
lathers  are  hearing',  ‘You  must  love  your  child.’  Even  teachers 
are  iH-i'iimiii)'  to  feel  that  they  are  expected  to  love  all  their 
children.  Love  of  children  has  In'cnme  a  prime  value  in  our 
culture,  which  is  fostered  b\  religion  and  approved  by 
seienee.  It  is  important,  but,  like  so  many  things  of  hiy'b 
importance,  it  is  iiiiieh  more  (‘asily  talked  alMiiit  than  doia*— 
and  this  causes  some  parents  to  worry  over  tin*  ad(‘(|uacy 
ol  the  love  they  ijive.” 

rhe  author  feels  that  mothers,  in  particular,  should  feel 
Iree  to  i{i\e  love  in  their  own  way  without  iM-eomiiit;  what 
he  t*‘rnis  “rc‘sponse  m.ichines yiviny  so  much  of  themselves 
to  their  liiisbanils  and  lamilies  that  thev  los«‘  all  sense  of 
sell. 

“licinn  a  lovinn  parent,”  states  Dr.  Hollister,  "is  not 
a  role  yon  play  or  loiiy  hours  ol  domestic  s«‘rvices  you 
provide,  nor  is  it  sin  render  of  all  you  are  or  feel  or  w  ant 
lor  yourself.  It  is  important  that  each  one  of  us  take  the 
time  to  cultivate  his  own  values,  interests,  t'oals,  and  |K‘r- 
sonality.  It  we  can  do  this,  it  may  come  alMiut  that  when 
w»‘  do  j»ive  of  ourselves  we  have  more  to  Kive.” 

Characteristics  of  .American  families  are  outlined  in  a 
factual  biMiklet,  Profilt'  of  the  Aineriean  Fainilif,  prepared 
by  .Mr.  Edward  .A.  D-w,  actuary  and  statistician,  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Lite  Insurance  Company,  1  .Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
10,  New  York.  Published  in  1956,  this  biMiklet  is  available 
tree  of  charge.  It  gives  important  data  on  the  numlM‘r  and 
(Continued  on  i)af’e  36) 
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Kits  are  loaned  to  clots  for  one  week.  They  contain  recipes.  Girls  quickly  learn  that  many  containers  can  be  used  to  serve 

tablecloths,  punch  bowls,  other  props  for  five  party  themes.  punch.  Here  they  prepare  Gingerflip  in  a  wooden  salad  bowl. 


"  IT  WAS  tiu*  In-st  of  times,  it  was  the  worst  of  times,  it  was 
'  the  ,iue  of  foolishness,  it  was  the  epcK-li  of  belief  ...  it 
was  the  season  of  litilit,  it  was  the  season  of  darkness,  it  was 
the  .spring  of  hope,  it  was  the  winter  of  despair.”  These 
words  from  A  Talc  of  Ttco  Cities  .serve  as  a  thnmhnail  sketeh 
of  the  ni)s  and  downs  that  are  a  part  of  normal  adoleseenee, 
when  Im»\s  .md  uirls  waver  I)aek  and  forth  hetwr-en  tlie 
safety  and  seenrity  of  dependenee  on  tlieir  parents  .mil  the 
nrne  to  diseover  w  hat  life  holds  ont  to  them  as  independent 
human  heiiiKs. 

Teen-aners  .ire  hnsv  people  and  they  have  ni.niv  thinjis  on 
their  minds.  They  ma\  or  may  not  he  thinkinti  ahont  t.ikin^ 
eare  of  their  health.  However,  study  .dter  study  has  shown 
that  the  diets  of  teen-.i^ers,  partienl.nh  of  teen-atie  nirks, 
need  im|nov(‘ment  if  they  are  to  meet  the  nsn.dly  ri‘eom- 
mended  diet.iry  allowances  for  yonnj'  people  of  this  .ige. 
To  me,  a  home  eeonomics  teacher,  these  facts  are  stimnli  to 
action. 

Is  there  a  teclmiipie  that  will  teach,  he  Inn,  and  con- 
trihnte  something'  worthwhile  to  a  yonnj'  person’s  life':'  Of 
course,  there  are  many.  One  which  w.is  snuiicsti'd  to  me  was 
.1  party  kit— complete  with  suggestions,  .iccessories,  .md  in- 
strnctions  f(»r  party  refre.shments  for  diflerent  occasions.  Here 
was  an  answer— under  thi-  guise  of  a  party,  the  home  eco¬ 
nomics  students  conid  learn  many  things— nutrition  and  the 
.nt  of  being  well-fed,  party  management  .mil  the  art  of  enter¬ 
tainment,  family  relationships  and  the  art  of  human  relations. 

The  girls  in  my  classes  were  delighted  with  the  prospect 
of  planning  parties  for  special  occasions  w  ith  the  m.niy  attrac¬ 
tive  ideas  and  props  provided  in  the  kit.  Party  themes  in- 
clnded  in  the  kit  which  are  lent  by  the  Dairy  Council  of 
Wichita  to  the  schools  thronghont  the  city  are:  (diristmas, 
Halloween,  Fall,  Winter,  Graduation,  and  Garden  Party. 

The  direction  sheet  lists  the  follow’ing  directions  for  a 
Halloween  party:  Serve  spicy  milk  punch  in  a  large  wooden 
salad  bowl.  Cdiinise  bright  red  apples  and  sugar-coated 
donghnnts  to  accompany  it.  Set  the  table  with  a  yellow  cloth 

Mrs.  Scininoff  is  a  homemakitifi  teacher  at  Roosevelt  later- 
an  dial e  School,  Wichita,  Kansas. 


Parties  with 

Under  the  guise  of  a  party,  students  can  learn 

and  arrange  a  cornneopia  filled  with  fruit  as  a  centeriiiece. 

The  W'inter  party  theme  calls  for  hot  buttered  cranlH'rry 
punch  served  in  a  gleaming  copper  carafe  accomp.inied  by 
pret/el  sticks  or  homemade  biscuits.  The  table  may  be  laid 
with  a  brown  cloth  and  decorated  with  vegetable  flowers 
arranged  in  a  copper  bowl.  Lighted  candles  are  snggesteil. 

The  festive  (.'hristmas  party  features  a  red,  white,  and 
green  color  scheme.  The  candy-cane  eggnog  m.iy  be  tinted 
green  w  ith  food  coloring  and  then  garnished  w  ith  be.iten  egg 
whites  sprinkled  with  ernshed  peppermint  candies,  ft  is 
serveil  in  .i  gl.iss  punch  bowl  ilecorated  with  candy  canes. 
The  cloth  may  be  green.  .A  candy  jar  filled  with  red  and 
white  candies  and  fresh  or  p.iper  red  and  white  carnations 
complete  the  t.d)le  setting. 

.\n  outdoor  garilen  party  features  raspberry  milk  or  fruit 
punch  .served  in  a  decorated  \o.  10  tin  can  or  <i  h.ilf  .>  water¬ 
melon  that  h.is  been  scoopi'il  ont  .mil  lined  w  ith  foil.  Gheesi- 
sandw  idles  and  gingersnaps  complete  the  refreshments.  The 
centerpiece  may  be  an  arrangement  of  toy  garden  tools  and 
fresh  flowers. 

For  e.ich  party  theme  there  is  incinded  the  accessories 
which  make  it  distinctive  and  appropri.ite-a  colored  table¬ 
cloth,  punch  bowl,  l.ulle,  centerpiece,  recipes,  .mil  various 
other  props.  .Mthongh  instructions  and  suggestions  .ire  given 
for  setting  np  the  table,  the  girls  are  enconraged  to  use  their 
originality. 

The  kit  is  nsnally  schednleil  to  a  teacher  for  a  week  so 
there  is  ample  time  for  planning  and  giving  the  parties, 
l.nmdering  linens,  and  evaluation.  .-Xiiy  or  all  of  the  parties 
may  be  presented  depending  upon  the  time  and  ability  of 
the  girls.  1  like  to  give  a  preview  of  the  entire  kit  ineceding 
the  party  week  and  let  the  students  work  with  the  eipiipment. 
In  this  way  each  family  unit  decides  which  theme  is  to  be 
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Boys  opprove  of  milk  punch  os  a  party  treat  because  it  meets 
with  their  athletic  coach's  requirement  for  a  nutritious  diet. 


Christmas  party  theme  features  candy  cane  egg  nog  served  in 
a  decorated  bowl,  butter  cookies  garnished  with  cherries. 


a  Purpose 


By  DORIS  SEMINOFF 


many  things  about  nutrition,  family  relationships,  and  management 


followed.  Even  though  we  do  not  have  time  to  i»ive  all  the 
parties  available,  discussion  ^ives  ideas  for  different  occasions. 

When  a  decision  has  l)een  reached  alnnit  which  party  each 
family  unit  plans  to  pive,  the  jjrocery  order  is  prepared. 
Suggestions  on  the  recipe  sheet  are  followed  for  the  acc«>tn- 
paniments  with  the  reminder  that  other  nutritious  snacks  can 
l)e  added. 

Nutrition  study  is  easily  introduced  and  the  students  learn 
that  refreshments  fit  into  the  nutrition  pattern  and  csumt  as 
a  part  of  the  total  day’s  neetls.  The\  check  the  tcxKls  to  1h‘ 
used  in  the  party  on  the  C'.tiulc  to  Hood  luitiiifi  chart  and 
(juickly  recognize  the  importance  of  counting  snacks  and 
refreshments  toward  their  dail\  hMul  needs. 

The  students  are  intrigtietl  hy  the  fact  that  almost  any¬ 
thing  can  serve  as  a  punch  luml  with  the  u.se  of  a  little 
imagination— a  wooden  salad  howl  with  a  measuring  cup  for 
a  ladle  is  an  example.  This  is  startling  at  first,  hut  in  a  little 
while  the  students  think  of  household  articles  which  can  he 
used  and  have  fun  with  them.  Other  inexpensive  punch 
Im)w1s  can  be  made  hy  decorating  large  mixing  Ixiwls,  cov¬ 
ering  No.  10  tin  cans  w  ith  foil,  or  using  a  tin  bucket  and 
dipper.  One  bowl  suggested  in  the  recipe  leaflet.  It’s  u  Dote 
for  a  Party,  is  a  hollowed-out  watermelon  half  shell  lined 
with  foil.  A  raspl)err\  milk  punch  is  served  from  this  as  a 
part  of  the  garden  party  theme. 

Responsibilities  are  delegated.  The  hostess  in  the  famih 
group  is  assigned  reference  luroks  for  study  of  her  duties  at 
the  serving  table.  Other  familv  members  cooperate  to  divide 
the  remaining  tasks.  Usually  two  girls  prepare  the  refresh¬ 
ments  and  two  set  up  the  table.  When  the  preparations  are 
complete,  the  remainder  of  the  class  observe  the  table  .set¬ 
ting  and  decorations  and  sample  the  punch.  These  girls  have 
planned  and  studied  along  with  the  group,  so  the  situation 


serves  as  a  practical  and  worthwhile  experience  for  them. 

Before  the  week  is  over,  some  of  the  girls  report  that  the\ 
have  made  some  of  the  punches  at  home  or  used  some  of 
the  ideas  for  a  .special  occasion.  A  favorite,  particidurly  with 
the  students  who  have  brothers  and  sisters  graduating  from 
.school,  is  the  Graduation  Party  which  features  a  gingerflip 
punch  made  of  milk  and  ginger  ale  servetl  from  a  large 
brandy  snifter.  The  centerpiece  is  a  mortarl>oard  mounted 
on  a  .sch(M)l  b(M)k;  the  accompaniments  are  tiny  sandwiches 
spread  with  cheese  filling  rolled  up  and  tied  with  riblums  to 
l(M)k  like  diplomas. 

L;ist  year’s  reactions  to  the  party  kit  were  tested  with 
another  group  of  teen-agers.  Bachelors  ('lub,  which  has  a 
membership  of  9th-gratle  boys,  meets  once  a  week  in  the 
hoinemaking  department.  During  one  of  their  meetings  the 
boys  saw  the  party  kits  displayed  around  the  r<M)m  and  were 
immediately  curious  and  interested.  It  was  tlecided  to  .see 
how  these  boys  would  like  the  milk  punch.  A  few  were 
dubious  at  first  but  they  s(K>n  joined  with  the  rest  in  de¬ 
claring  it  surprisingly  good.  Because  so  many  of  the  lK)y  s  are 
in  athletics,  they  were  (piick  to  see  that  the.se  refreshments 
would  Ih*  acceptable  with  the  coach.  Others  mentioned  tlu‘ 
f.ict  that  manv  teen-agers  have  complexion  problems,  and 
milk  refreshments  of  this  sort  would  be  l)etter  for  them. 

Evaluation  of  the  project  is  considered  an  important 
leaching  ilevice.  The  parties  are  rated  from  the  standpoint 
of  nutrition,  flavor,  and  table  arrangements.  It  is  not  hard  to 
see  that  many  facts  have  lx‘en  learned  aliout  the  importance 
of  milk  and  milk  prcKlucts  as  well  as  the  accompanying  re¬ 
freshments.  Most  teen-agers  like  snacks  of  any  sort  and  they 
are  happy  to  find  recipes  and  ways  of  serving  them.  The 
table  decorations  and  arrangements  are  evaluated  acx-ording 
(Continued  on  fMge  26) 
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Area  rug  by  Cabirt  Crafts  is  deep  orange  with  white 
border.  It  is  tufted  a  deep  pile  Acrilan  and  Verel. 


New  fibers,  construction,  and 
installation  methods  give  elegance 
without  expense,  beauty  without  care 


Modern  Trends  in  Carpeting 
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Small  designs  such  as  this  Persian  motif  are  achieving  new 
importance.  Firth  has  woven  this  wool  carpet  in  three  colors. 


Anew  concept  has  hccii  developed  for  the  selection  of 
carpets  and  rnj's.  Now,  experts  a^ree  that  we  shonlil 
not  Ik-  nndulv  concerned  about  the  construction  process 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  carpet.  Because  of  main  new 
technical  developments  construction  can  no  longer  Ire  con¬ 
sidered  the  determininj'  factor  of  cpiality  as  was  the  case 
\ears  ago.  Today,  rugs  and  carpets  of  almost  all  gratles  .md 
(piality  are  produced  in  each  construction  meth(Kl— .\\min- 
ster.  Velvet,  W  ilton,  and  Tufted. 

There  are  many  factors  to  he  considered  when  selecting 
carpeting.  Good  cpiality  is  determined  hy  the  types  .md 
grades  of  fibers  used,  the  construction  of  the  yarn,  the  depth 
and  density  of  the  pile  which  indicates  the  amount  of  \.un 
used,  and  the  t\pe  of  hacking.  T  hese  features  can  usu.iIK 
he  detected  hy  close  examination  of  the  rng.  Gompare  s»*ver.d 
pieces  of  carpet.  Feel  the  surface.  Bi'iid  the  carpet  tow .ud 
the  hack.  .Are  the  tufts  close  together?  Flow  deep  is  the  jiile? 
Does  it  spring  hack?  Is  the  carpet  flexible  without  Iwiim 
limp?  in  cut  pile  or  plush  pile  carpet,  look  .it  the  height  of 
the  pile  as  well  as  its  clo.seness.  In  other  textures  cousidi'i 
whether  the  carpet  is  tightK  and  firmly  constructed. 

The  ultimate  use  of  the  carpeting  in  the  homt'  is  .in  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  its  selection.  In  a  hallway  or  famih  room 
where  the  carpet  will  rec-eive  heavy  traffic,  it  is  best  to 
select  one  with  a  tight  surface  of  close  construction  that  is 
less  subject  to  crushing  ami  m.itting.  This  type  of  weave  is 
also  more  resistant  to  soiling. 

Golor  is  an  important  eonsider.ition.  .\  carpet  might  he 
chosen  for  its  striking  color  or  pattern  which  complemenis 
furnishings  and  accessories.  L.ight  colors  aihl  spaciousness 
to  a  room  and  give  an  effect  of  coolness.  When  heav\  soil¬ 
ing  and  frerpient  traffic  must  he  considered,  there  .ire  main 
niedium  and  dark  tones  and  patterns  that  do  not  show  soil. 
Botli  natural  and  man-made  fibers  .ire  used  in  the  produc- 


Tufted  wool  features  an  attractive  high-low  texture. 


tion  of  carpfts.  \\’(M)1  is  the  traditional  fiber.  Fleeces  are  im¬ 
ported  from  various  countries  where  rujmed  breeds  of  sheep 
produce  the  tonsh,  lustrous,  sprinjiy  wools  neetled  for  carpet 
construction.  Good  (piality  w(h)1  carpet  has  durable  resilient 
pile  that  springs  back  naturally  after  being  crushed.  It  is 
warm  because  the  kinkiness  of  the  wool  fiber  makes  it  a 
go(Kl  insidator.  It  also  absorbs  sound. 

Cotton  is  popular  for  carpeting  and  area  rugs.  In  dense 
construction,  it  is  durable  and  gives  satisfactory  wear.  It 
cleans  well  and  in  small  sizes  it  can  be  washed  at  home. 
Although  it  tends  to  crush  and  mat,  the  surface  can  be 
(piickly  restored  by  vacnnming. 

High  ({uality  carpet  raycui  makes  handsome  rugs  in  a 
wide  range  of  colors.  It  has  satisfactory  abrasion  resistance. 
In  dense  c-onstmction,  it  tends  to  resist  crushing. 

Nylon  is  very  durable.  It  is  often  blended  with  other 
fibers.  .\  good  percentage  of  n\  Ion  in  the  blend  \\  ill  give 
the  carpet  much  of  nylon’s  durability,  resilience,  and  clean- 
ability.  Nylon  is  cnish-resistant.  It  absorbs  very  little  water. 

.Acrilan  is  one  of  the  newest  man-made  filnTS  to  In*  useil 
in  carpet  manufacture.  It  is  resilient,  bulks,  soft,  and  warm. 
It  often  gives  the  appearance  and  feel  of  wool  and  mak«‘s 
a  crush-resistant  carpet.  It  is  moisture-  and  soil-resistant, 
t'asily  cleaned,  dries  rapidly,  and  is  durable. 

Dynel  is  resilient  and  crush-resistant.  It  is  warm,  stain- 
resistant,  durable  and  easily  cleaned. 

Saran  is  a  nonporous  filn-r  which  resists  matting.  It  can 
be  cleaned  with  soap  and  water  and  will  not  mildew. 

Other  man-made  fibers  such  as  \’erel  are  iM-ing  ust‘d  in 
the  construction  of  carpets.  They  are  often  blended  with 
«‘ach  other  or  with  wool  or  cotton  to  achieve  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  (jualities  of  all  filM*rs.  These  include  color,  dnrabilit> , 
resilience,  and  cleanability. 

Backing  is  the  underside  of  the  carpet  that  secures  the 
pile  yarns  in  position  and  provides  a  firm  foundation.  It  is 


usually  made  of  cotton,  jute,  carpet  rayon,  or  kraft  cord.  In 
the  weaving  process  the  backing  is  woven  simultaneously 
with  the  pile.  In  the  tufting  process,  the  carpet  is  tufted  on 
a  broad  woven  fabric  which  serves  as  backing. 

Bug  cushions  or  padding  greatly  increase  the  durability 
and  resilience  of  carpets.  They  .ire  laid  on  the  fliMir  first  and 
the  carpet  placed  over  them.  There  are  several  typi*s  avail¬ 
able;  felted  types  made  of  hair,  jute,  or  hair  and  jute,  sponge 
nibfwr.  foam  rnblxT,  and  plastic  foam  composition. 

Choosing  the  Carpet 

U  all-to-wall  carpeting  has  Ih'cii  highly  favored  bv  modern 
borne  o\Mu>rs.  In  the  smaller  homes  where  riMims  open  on 
to  each  other,  wall-to-wall  carpeting  tends  to  increase  the 
apparent  size  of  the  area.  To  many  it  creates  a  feeling  of 
eleg.ince  and  spaciousness. 

Room-size  rugs  that  come  within  H  or  12  inches  of  the 
wall  compli'inent  handsome  flooring  of  polished  woixls.  They 
can  be  turned  to  distribute  wear,  removed  for  cleaning, 
switched  from  riMun  to  room,  or  home  to  home 

.Area  rugs— oval,  round,  or  rectangular— add  color  and 
warmth  to  a  room. 

Style  Trends 

LiM)k  for  more  patterned  carpets  in  a  wide  range  of  colors 
and  styles.  Sin.ill  scale  or  oversize  geometric  and  floral  de¬ 
signs  are  achieving  new  importance. 

Tweed  coloring  has  been  given  new  treatments.  There  is 
a  hint  of  pattern  in  some  tweeds  and  new  color  emphasis 
through  closely  related  toix-s  in  others. 

Beige  remains  the  color  favorite.  From  pale  sand  to  rich 
cix'oa  shades,  there  are  tones  to  suit  every  purpose. 

Textures  an‘  .is  varied  as  colors.  Looped  pile,  cut  pile,  and 
combin.ifions  are  seen  in  many  surfaces.  Some  textures  create 
mosaic,  cobblestone,  or  stri.ited  effects. 


Tweed  design  in  looped  pile  by  Lees  is  practical  and  durable. 
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One  in  a  “How-To”  Series 
on  Cooking  as  an  Art 


In  this  issue  of  Co-ed, 

Betty  Crocker  of  General  Mills  brings  you 
an  8-page  section  on  Biscuits 


Remove  8-pagc  center  section  from  Co-tnl  for  classroom  use. 

Have  students  keep  this  .section  to  assemble  a  cook  book  for  use  at  home. 


*'How  to  Master  the  Art  of  Biscuit  Making”  is  another 
in  a  current  .series  by  Betty  Crocker.  'Phis  month’s  8-page 
booklet  gives  3  methods  of  making  bi.scuits:  standard 
(with  separate  ingredients);  using  a  mix;  and  refrigerated. 


The  Score  Card  on  Biscuits  provides  a  self-test  for 
students.  Good  baking  results  are  outlined,  as  well  as 
l>ossible  poor  characteristics.  In  addition,  reasons  for 
these  |)Oor  characteristics  are  listed.  This  serves  to  help 
and  encourage  students  to  do  better  the  next  time. 


•*Mow-To”  picturas  demonstrate  each  step  of  bLscuit  mak¬ 
ing,  and  were  planned  to  help  you  explain  procedures  to 
students  in  class  now.  These  “How-To”  pictures  can  serve 
as  a  future  guide  to  students  after  the  book  is  taken  home. 


‘Our  curri’iil  series  is  desif’tu'd  to  help  you  impart 
the  idea  that  eoohing  is  an  art  to  your  students. 
Ity  .sou'infi  this  thought  in  young  minds  and  hearts 
you  are  enriehing  their  liees  and  those  of  their 
future  families.  VV'c  eount  it  a  privilege  to  play  a 
small  part  in  this  endeaior." 


'^gttl^OiockeA.. 


idants  still  mora 

Show  “Better  Biscuits” 
filmstrip  free!  “How-To” 
pictures  help  you  in  class 
demonstrations.  Narration 
guide,  sent  with  each  film¬ 
strip,  helps  you  explain 
each  procedure. 


A  Spaclal  Otfar  to  Taachara 

--''O  Free  desk  copy  of  Fietty  (docker's  l^icture  Cook 
T  I  Itook  (text  edition)  with  orders  of  10  or  more! 

f  2,227  recipes  and  ideas,  43  color  photographs. 

New  chapter  on  menu  planning!  Al.so  available: 
Betty  Crocker’s  Good  and  Easy  Cook  liook 
(79«f  each).  1,000  time-saving  recipes  and  ideas. 
One  free  teacher’s  copy  with  order  of  10  or  more. 


To  order  the  Filmstrips  or  Betty  Crocker's  Cook  Books  see  Coupon  Section 
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j  Foods  &  Nutrition 


Cheese  Tips 

Sharp  evfs  are  neetled  t(»  select  the 
most  perfect  cheese.  (Ihoose  cheese  w  ith 
an  even  coloriiif'  and  a  s>  minetrical 
shape.  \\  hen  cracks  or  splits  apjx’ar  on 
the  cut  side,  a  fl.ivor  loss  is  indicated. 

(.’hcddar  cheese  should  he  uniform  in 
color,  varying  in  shatles  from  creamy 
white  to  dark  yellow-oranjie.  It  should 
Ik-  solid  with  a  few,  small  irregularly 
shaped  openings.  Brick  cheese  should 
he  a  light  cream  color.  The  sides  should 
he  almost  straight  with  only  a  slight 
bend.  Swiss  cheese  shoidd  1k>  creamy 


yellow,  firm,  or  semi-hard.  The  holes 
should  1h‘  of  uniform  size,  evenly  spaceil, 
and  shiny  on  the  inside.  Blue  cheese 
should  1h‘  creamy-white  with  blue-green 
streaks. 

From  Hawaii 

Boyal  Hawaiian  Macadamia  nuts  are 
huge  chunky  morsels  with  a  distinctive 
flavor  that  promise  a  new  experience  in 
eating  pleasure  as  an  hors  d’oeuvre, 
between-meal  snack,  or  as  a  dessert  top- 
|>ing.  Thev  are  packed  in  three  sizes: 
•Ti  ounces,  7  ounces,  or  12  ounces.  A 


siH'cial  gift  box  wrapped  in  Hawaiian 
tapa  paper  contains  four  7-ounce  jars. 
They  are  available  in  gourmet  shops. 

How  to  Substitute 

(aiplK)ard  bare  of  ll(»ur,  sugar,  cIukh*- 
kite,  butter,  or  milk?  Don’t  th-spair. 
Snbstitiite!  For  one  cup  of  sifted  cak«‘ 
flour  substitute  %  cup  of  sifted  all-pur¬ 
pose  Hour.  For  flour  used  as  a  thickening 
agi'iit,  use  1)4  teaspiKFiis  of  cornstarch 
for  one  tablespEMin  of  Hour. 

For  one  cup  of  granid.ited  sugar,  use 
one  eup  of  corn  syrup  and  reduce  the 
li(|uid  cup,  or  use  1)4  cups  of  brown 
sugar.  W’luMi  you  use  molasses  or  hone\ 
in  place  of  sugar  rememln'r  that  one 
cup  of  molasses  e(pials  )4  cup  of  sngai 
plus  )4  cup  of  liipiid,  and  one  cup  of 
honey  etpials  cup  of  sugar  plus  )•  cup 
of  li(juid.  (Coutittucd  on  pwgc  29) 


Betty  Crocker  announces  a  library 
of  9  color  filmstrips  to  help  you  teach  your  students 


Subjeetfi  now  avoilahle 


Alt  About  Pie 
Breads  you  Bake 
with  Yeast 
Muffin  Making 
Batter  Breads 
Better  Biscuits 


Beautiful  Cakes 
Fun  with  Frostings 
Modern  Chiffon 
and  Angel  Food 
Cakes 
Cooky  Wise 


“Since  so  many  of  you  have  expres.sed  interest  in  our  color 
filmstrip  library,  we’re  delighted  to  announce  that  now  we 
have  nine,  to  help  you  even  more! 

“Each  filmstrip  comes  with  a  narration  guide  explaining 
the  step  pictures  and  method  used.  And  to  make  each  kit 
complete,  we  have  preparetl  8-page  ‘How-To’  booklets  for 
students  to  use  and  keep  for  their  own. 

“If  you’d  like  the  booklets  and  film-strips  (available  on  a 
free  short-term  loan  basis  or  for  purchase  at  $5.(M)  each), 
just  drop  me  a  note  telling  which  -strips  you’d  like  and 
when  you’d  like  to  show  them.  Write  the  Betty  Crocker 
Film  Library,  Dept.  PHE  9200  Wayzata  Hlvd.,  General 
Mills,  Inc.,  Minneapolis  26,  Minnesota.” 


Special 
for  Teachers! 


FREE 


Why  do  we 
make  this  free  offer? 
To  make  it  easy 
for  you  to  enjoy  our 
ready-to-bake 
biscuits.  Once  you 
do,  we’re  sure 
you’ll  share  our 


enthusiasm 
about  them! 


BETTY  CROCKER  BISCUITS 

Refrigerated  and  Ready-to-Bake 


Offer  Expires  60  days  after  receipt 


Good  for  one  FREE  package  of 

BETTY  CROCKER  BISCUITS 

Refrigerated  and  Ready-to-Bake 


MR.  GROCER:  You  are  authorised  as  our 
agent  to  redeem  this  coupon  for  one  package 
of  Betty  Crocker  Biscuits  (Homestyle  or  Butter 
milk).  Your  General  Mills'  representative  will 
reimburse  you  your  regular  shelt  price,  plus 
2r  handling  charge,  for  each  coupon  you  so 
redeem,  or  mail  this  coupon  to  General  Mills. 
Inc.,  Dept.  400,  623  Marquette  Aye..  Minne¬ 
apolis.  Minn,  lor  handling. 


FRAUD  CLAUSE:  Any  other  application 
constitutes  fraud.  Invoices  proving  purchase 
within  90  days  of  stock  to  covet  coupon  accept 
ed  must  be  shown  upon  request  Customer 
must  pay  sales  lax  if  any  This  offer  void  in  any 
stale  or  locality  prohibiting,  licensing,  taxing 
or  regulating  these  coupons  This  offer  expires 
60  days  after  receipt 


_  General  Mills,  Inc. 


Hom(»tyle 
or  Buttermilk 
Take  your  choice 


PH  10-59 
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Why  Thiamine  Is  Important 


By  IVA  BENNETT 


THIAMINE  liydrocliloridf  is  a  white  crystalline  substance. 

'  It  has  a  charactra  istic  odor  and  taste  whicli  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  nntlike  and  yeasty.  Thiamine  or  vitamin  B,  and 
other  meml)ers  ol  the  B-com|iIex  were  first  reconni/ed  in 
the  late  ISTO’s  by  Takaki,  a  physician  in  the  Japanese  navy. 
He  found  that  the  enormous  incidence  (20  to  40  per  cent) 
of  iM-rilM-n  amonfi  the  sailors  of  his  country  was  due  to 
dietary  causes  By  decreasing  the  sailors’  rice  ration  and  in- 
creasinn  the  use  of  harle\,  veyetahles.  meat,  and  canned 
milk  in  llu'ii  diet,  he  had  remarkable  success  in  eliminatinji 
this  dise.ise. 

Eati'i  Eijkmann,  Chijns,  and  others  in  anim.d  e.xpcriments, 
proved  that  herih(*ri  was  a  deficiencx  disease  which  could 
he  hronyhf  on  by  eliminating  certain  foods  from  the  <liet. 

l,  .iter  f)i.  B.  B.  W'illi.ims,  woikinji  chief  cliemist  of  the 
l’hilip|)ine  Bureau  of  Science  (  1000-1910),  hronjilit  about  a 

m.  irked  reduction  in  infantile  heriheri  in  that  s(‘ction  ol  the 
Orient  h\  nsiiiK  extracts  of  rice  iiolishinKs.  Dr.  Williams  con¬ 
tinued  his  search  for  the  active  inuredients  in  rice  polishiiijis 
.111(1  fin. illy  succeeded  in  isolatini'  the  substance.  In  19T0 
he  also  succeeded  in  synthesi/in^  thiamine,  which  made  it 
avail. ihle  in  larjie  amonnts  at  low  cost. 

I  he  I’ederal  bread  and  floni  (‘iirichment  proj^r.im  w  as 
initiated  in  1041.  I'his  recpiired  that  .ill  white  bread  he  en¬ 
riched  with  thiamine,  rihoffaxin,  niacin,  and  iron.  .Many  indi- 
vidn.il  states  have  adopted  their  own  l.iws  reiiardinji  bread 
.111(1  flour  enrichment.  This  enrichment  prou;r.im,  which  h.is 
.ilso  been  extended  to  other  urain  jirodncts,  has  been  one  of 
the  main  f.ictors  in  eliminating  heriheri  and  reducing  thia¬ 
mine  deficiencies  in  this  coimfrx . 


.\/rs  Ih  nitrtl  is  a  iiiitiilioiiisi,  litircdit  of  S'ntiition.  Scu  York 
Citij  Dr^uotment  of  Ucdlth,  dtid  iinlritiou  coiisdllant  on 
I'l.ictical's  sfdfj. 


Function  of  Thiamine 

The  main  function  of  thiamine  in  the  body  is  to  control 
one  of  life’s  most  fundamental  pr(Kesses— c-ell  respiration. 
Thiamine  pyrophosph.ite  also  functions  as  a  coen/.yme  in 
the  decarboxylation  of  alph.i-keto  acids,  (“specially  pyruvic 
.icid  which  is  an  intermediarv  in  carbohydrate  metabolism. 
In  thiamine  deficiency  the  utilization  of  carbohydrate  is  in¬ 
complete  and  pxrnvic  acid  accumulates  in  the  cell  tissues. 

Peters  and  his  associates,  working  w  ith  pigeons  deficient  in 
thiai  'ine,  found  that  in  the  presence  ol  glucose,  certain  brain 
cells  exhibited  a  low  respiration  rate,  and  that  when  pure 
thiamine  was  added,  these  cells  then  showed  an  appieciahle 
intake  of  oxxgen.  .\fter  the  administration  of  glucose,  persons 
who  are  (h'ficient  in  thiamine  h.ive  in  their  blood  .m  ahnor- 
m.ilK  high  amount  of  p\  rnvic  acid. 

When  Thiamine  Is  Deficient 

One  of  the  earliest  sxmptoms  associated  with  thiamine 
(lefieientA  is  .inorexia  (loss  of  .ippetite)  and  with  it  the  im- 
li.iirment  of  digestion  and  assimilation.  The  tone  and  mobility 
of  the  g.istrointestinal  tract  as  well  as  its  secretive  activity 
are  also  .iffected.  .\  similar  influence  is  app.irentK  exerted 
on  the  muscles  of  the  heart,  .\lthough  the  administration 
of  this  vit.imin  will  not  affect  the  norm.d  heart,  the  lack  of  it 
will  lead  to  m\ ocardial  .d)normaliti(*s  .ind  other  profound 
changes. 

The  most  striking  .uid  most  const. uit  effects  of  thiamine 
deficiencx  are  the  ch.uiges  in  the  lu'rvous  sxstem,  xxhich  at 
first  are  fnnetion.d  and  l.iter  organic.  I•ajkmann  first  called 
the  dise.ises  of  his  exiierimental  aiiim.ils  .i  nutrition.il  polx  neu- 
(Contin\n  il  on  /»(/gc  27) 
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Suggestions  for  Using  This 
Issue  of  Co-ed  in  the  Classroom 


FOOD  AND  NUTRITION- 


1.  Attfr  the  class  has  rmcI 
“Hostc'ss  with  the  (ihostc'st” 

( pam‘s  12-14)  ask  acKaiici  il 
studcMits  to  create*  tlieir  own 
mt‘1111  for  a  Hallowe'en  party. 
Divide  the  class  into  small 
i;ronps  to  choose  the*  me'iin 
which  their  j^ronp  will  pre¬ 
pare  and  serve,  then  figure 
the*  cost,  plan  market  order, 
and  desiifii  an  appropriate  t.ihle  centerpiece*  le»r  this  me‘nn. 

2.  I  siny  Co-ct!  s  li.dlowe'e-n  menu  ( paye*  12).  limiri* 
the*  ceest  eel  foeul  fen  twenty  '4ne‘sts.  Se'cnrc*  prices  fretm 
ne*ws|)ape  r  .icUertiseme'iits  eer  \isit  loe.d  stores. 

4.  Draw  a  di.inr.nn  eel  the  part\  t.ihle*  to  sheiw  how  tooel 
shonlel  he*  i>laee*d;  also  the*  plaee*me*nt  eif  se*rviiiy  pie*ec*s. 

I.  I’l.m  simple,  w e  ll-h.daMC*t*d  me*nns  for  (.mi*t.  the*  short- 
store  he*roine*  (se*e  p.i<>c*s  l.elti).  tei  se*rve  the  childre*n 
while*  he*r  mothc*r  is  in  the*  heispital. 

.1.  Discuss  basic*  peiints  to  eonsiele*r  whe*n  se'le*c  tin<4  elimie*r- 
w.ire*  ( pai^i*  4b).  lllnstrate*  be  shoeeiim  e*\.imple*s  ol  e  .irioiis 
dislu's.  I‘'ihnstrips  .md  slieles  .ire*  eahi.ible*  re*somei*s. 

a.  .\ri.tm:e*  feir  a  fie*1d  trip  tei  obse*ree*  fine*  chin.i,  e*.irthc*n- 
ee.ire*.  and  plastic*  elimii*ree are*.  C!he*ek  re*eie*ees  eif  andie)- 
visn.d  m.ite*rials  eehieh  appe*ar  lre*epie*ntle  in  Vnutual  lltniir 
I  j  (utoniic^. 

7.  Appoint  .1  eommittee*  to  .irr.im'e*  lor  .in  e*\hibit  of 
elinne*ree  .ire. 


S.  (annpart*  the  aetncnltnral  prodnetion  of  ftMKl  in  the* 
l'nite*il  Statt*s  evitli  that  in  Nigeria  (pa^c*  4S). 

b.  .\nalyze  the  mt*als  evhich  Franeisca  Beitn  of  Nif't*ria 
eooks  for  he*r  famile  ( pa4e  48).  If  they  are  deHc*ic*nt  in 
nntritiee*  ealne.  sni'i'c*st  evays  of  improving  the  dit*t. 

10.  Kxpc*riment  evith  the  recipe  for  “(aissaea  ('riMpiettes” 
be  snbstitiitini>  potatiH*s.  if  cassavas  are  unavailable. 

11.  Snj'j'c'st  that  students  rc*ad  “Le*t’s  Go  ...  to  an 
.\tomic*  Submarine”  ( pa^es  46-47).  The*n  have  a  socio- 
elr.ima  through  evhich  (1)  a  corner  of  the  cla.ssroom  1h*- 
i'omc*s  the  t'alley  and  nu'ss  hall  and  the*  leKation  of  eepiip- 
me*nt  is  de*scribe*d;  (2)  a  typical  bre*akfast  on  the*  Stauolf 
is  se*ree*d. 

12.  Smnm.iri/e*  factors  contributing  to  the  e*fficiency  of 
looel  se*rvice*  abo.ird  the*  Scotiolf.  Which  of  these*  may  lx* 
applie*d  to  the*  home*  kitc*he*n? 

14.  H.iee*  teeo  students  demonstrate*  making  biscuits  by 
nsin4  Bette  (!roc*ke*r’s  “Kasy  Ste*ps  for  Pe*rfe*c*t  Bisenits” 
( pa<'e*s  27-44).  re'acli  students  c*orre*c*t  tc*chni<|ne*s  as  they 
prac*tie*e*  for  the*  ele*monstr.ition. 

14.  Ilaee*  teeo  moie*  stnde*nts  d(*moiistrate*  makiiii'  bis- 
I  nits  be  the*  use*  eel  a  mix  .md  shoee  senne*  variatienis.  Fvaln- 
.ile*  the*  ele*monstr.itie)n.  Discuss  the*  many  pe)ssibilitie*s  for 
use*  ol  biscuit  elon^h  in  me.il  |elamiin4. 

1 .4.  Fen  labenatene  eeenk.  ask  stnele*nts  te)  include*  biscuits 
or  e.iriatienis  in  se*ee*r.il  e)f  the*ir  me*als;  as  dntie*s  are*  reitate-el. 
t*ae  h  stnele*nt  eeill  h.iee*  some*  e*xpe  rie*ni*e*  in  bisc  uit  m.ikin^. 
Se*e*  me*nns  on  pa4e*s  27-44. 


HOME  AND  FAMILY  LIVING 


1.  Study  ‘■Me*me)  tei  B.ibe-sitte*rs”  em  p.iue 
26.  Have*  stnele*nts  c*he*c*k  rcspenisibilitic's  the  e 
nsn.dle  h.iee  eehen  the*y  baby-sit. 

2.  Discuss  (1)  the*  x.ihie*  of  .i  reli.ible*  baby- 
sitte*r  to  .i  f.imily;  (2)  eeh.it  to  elo  eehen 
e*me*r4e*nc*ie*s  arise*;  (.4)  the*  mone*e  inei)lve*el 
in  babe -sittini'. 

4.  Discuss  the*  e.ihie*s.  .ittitnde's.  .md  Ix*- 
lie*fs  re*ve*ale*el  be  j.ine*t  (p.i4e*s  I.4-I6).  (.'om- 
p.ire*  tbe*.se  eeith  those*  of  yenir  lrie*nels. 

4.  .\n.ileze*  |)roble*ms  a  famile  must  face*  eehen  illnc*ss 
strikes  the*  meither  en*  fathe*r.  Simnest  evays  of  m.in.i^inu; 
for  the*  f.imile. 

.4.  fast  eni  the*  ch.ilkberard  the*  drill's  .md  c*osine*tic*s  th.it 
various  nie*mlM*rs  ol  the*  family  may  purchase*  during  a  yc*ar. 
From  inlormation  in  “Hx  for  Savings  on  Drills  and  (ars- 
metics”  ( paue*  48),  siit'i'est  evise  shopping  te*c*hnie|nc*s  for 
many  ite*ms.  Cannpare*  these*  eeith  cennmon  shopping  practices. 


6.  .\sk  .ielvanc*e*il  stnde*nts  to  re*ael  “Leive  Is 
a  Shinini»  Thing”  (i)age*  4b).  Discuss  the* 
fe*e*Iings  ol  the*  briele*  the*  night  be*fe)re*  he  r 
eee*dding.  Hoee  did  the*  fathe*r  e*nrich  his 
el.mghter’s  de*finitieni  eif  leive*':* 

7.  De*scribe*  the*  famile  ciistenns  ol  Fran 
cisca  Botn’s  famile  (p.ige*  48).  Heiee  eleK*s 
he  r  home*  compare*  eeith  the  aee*r.ige*  henne*  in 
yenir  comimmite 

8.  Hoee  may  Franeisca  and  her  date*  s|x*nel 
an  e*\e*ning':*  In  evhat  eeays  is  this  similar  to  tlie*  date*  of  a 
te*e*n-ager  in  the  lbiite*d  State*s? 

b.  Discuss  te*chnie|ne*s  lor  reliiiishing  furniture:  paint  le* 
ineival.  painting  evith  a  finish  or  spraying.  cre*ating  a  marble- 
top,  painting  evith  a  speinge,  using  stencils  (pages  46-41). 

10.  .\sk  stneleiits  to  chenise  the*  prexe'ss  thee  evonlcl  use  fen 
painting  a  piece  eif  furniture  for  ( I )  a  reieiin  eif  iniKle*in 
design;  (2)  a  rexim  eif  ceileinial  ele*sign. 
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CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES - 

1.  Ask  students  to  bring  to  class 
advertisements  ol  sweaters  or  their 
o\Mi  sweaters.  Have  a  committee  list 
the  various  filx-rs  in  the  sweaters  and 
the  ty|ws  of  decoration.  .After  their 
findings  are  presented,  lead  class  dis¬ 
cussion  on  proper  care  of  each  type 
(page  42). 

2.  Demonstrate  correct  methods  for 
washing  sweaters  and  various  methods  used  for  drying 
sweaters.  (Student  demonstrations  are  very  effective.) 

3.  Use  library  references  to  trace  the  origin  of  Halloween 
costumes.  Suggest  (juick  and  easy  ways  of  making  Hal¬ 
loween  costumes  (page  14). 

4.  Uondnet  a  “Looking  (Mass  or  Self-Reffection”  session 
in  class.  What  proportion  are  you?  What  is  your  figure 
ty|M*?  (See  pages  10-11.) 

5.  Refer  to  the  pictorial  story  about  patterns  on  pages 
fO-ll  to  decide  which  skirt,  dress,  and  jacket  would  be 
most  lK*eoming  for  your  figure  type.  For  additional  sug¬ 
gestions  in  solving  the  proportion  problem  see  “Propor¬ 
tioned  for  You”  in  Piarticol  Home  Economics,  October, 
19.59,  pages  12-13. 

6.  Critically  analyze  the  skirts,  dresses  and  jackets  shown 
on  pages  10-11  of  Co-ed,  especially  noting  the  neckline, 
waistline,  and  sha-ve  treatment  for  tin*  short,  medium,  and  • 
tall  figures. 

PERSONAL  DEVELOPMENT - 

1.  .After  reading  Mrs.  Lee’s 
story  on  page  16,  anaKze  her 
countrymen’s  attitude  toward  the 
art  of  cooking,  (iather  authentic 
Chinese  recipes  and  plan  a  menu 
for  the  New  Year  festival. 

2.  .Make  a  list  ol  Belva  .Ann 
.Smith’s  personal  rpialities  which 
contributed  toward  her  success 
in  the  career  ol  retail  Horistry 

(page  24).  Cdieck  (pialities  uni(|ue  lor  this  career. 

3.  Prepare  a  bulletin  board  exhibit  on  the  career  “Flower 
Cirl,”  using  pictures  to  portray  duties  of  the  job.  Post  an 
outline  of  (pialifications  (page  24). 

4.  Invite  a  local  florist  to  talk  to  the  class  abo\it  Horistry 
as  a  career.  (This  person  might  like  to  assist  with  the  bul¬ 
letin  board  display.) 

.5.  N’isit  several  drugstores  or  drug  and  c-osmetic  depart- 
im'iits  in  super-mark(‘ts  to  obtain  inlormation  from  labels  of 
various  products.  FN'aluate  the  product  in  terms  of  cost  and 
value  to  the  individual.  .See  page  .36. 

6.  .Ask  stiuh'iits  to  read  the  short  story  on  page  15.  Divide 
the  class  into  groups  of  3  or  5  students  for  a  discussion  of 
Janet  and  her  problems.  .Ask  each  group  to  report  the  results. 
Draw  from  the  class  possible  solutions  for  some  of  Janet’s 
problems.  Through  this  discussion  students  may  reveal  other 
problems  of  tei'n-agers. 

7.  Bring  to  class  pictures  similar  to  the  one  Janet  idealized. 
(See  illustration  on  page  15.)  Analyze  the  pictures,  pointing 
out  desired  characteristics  in  the  girl  you  would  like  to  be. 

8.  Point  out  evidenc-es  showing  that  Janet  and  Rod  are 
growing  up  to  lace  reality. 


7.  Divide  the  class  into  small  groups  for  discussion  of  the 
effects  of  line,  fabric,  and  color  upon  each  student’s  figure 
type. 

8.  Bring  to  class  magazine  pictures  of  fall  clothing  .suit¬ 
able  for  various  figure  tvpes.  (iive  reasons  why  these  pic¬ 
tures  were  selected.  .Appoint  a  committee  to  plan  a  bulletin 
board  display,  using  pictures  and  summarizing  information 
Iroin  class  discussion. 

9.  Look  at  the  face  types  on  pages  18-19  to  decide  what 
(lesign  ol  dress  neckline  would  Ik*  most  In'c-oming  for  each 
face. 

10.  .After  “window  shopping”  on  pagt*s  20-21  and  in  local 
store  windows,  summarize  the  new  features  in  teen-age 
styles. 

11.  Explore  the  possibilities  for  wearing  the  turtle-necked 
jersey  shown  on  page  21. 

12.  .Ask  a  committee  of  students  to  make  a  comparison  of 
fall  fashions  for  the  past  three  years,  then  report  to  class  the 
changes  in  styles. 

13.  P'or  a  research  project,  ask  students  to  use  the  library 
to  find  out  the  kind  of  clothing  worn  by  Nigerian  people. 
•Alter  the  report  in  class  ask  students  what  they  would  ex¬ 
pect  Francisca  Botu  (page  48)  to  wear  on  a  date. 

14.  Have  a  (piestion  box  in  whicb  students  place  questions 
alxnit  their  figure  problems  which  affect  the  appearance  of 
their  clothing,  such  as  (page  53)  “How  can  1  straighten  my 
sway  back’?”  Appoint  a  committee  to  seek  answers. 


9.  Discuss  the  tips  tor  pt-rsonal  improvement  given  in 
“Beauty  Box  ”  on  page  53. 

10.  .Ask  a  committee  to  report  on  the  etirpiette  suggest{-d 
in  “Watch  Your  Step!”  on  page  25. 

1 1.  Have  a  buzz  session  about  personal  responsibilities  ol 
a  baby-sitter.  Then  talk  about  how  to  develop  a  good  busi¬ 
ness  ol  baby-sitting.  See  page  26. 

12.  .Alter  reading  “For  Sweeter  Sweaters”  (page  42)  try  to 
analy  ze  what  has  happened  to  your  sweaters.  Was  the  water 
too  hot?  Do  you  use  deodtrrant  or  dress  shields  for  underarm 
protection? 

13.  Talk  about  the  importance  of  making  new  friends  and 
keeping  the  old  ones.  Have  a  (piestion  box  into  which  stu¬ 
dents  drop  (piestions  about  getting  aecpiainted,  what  to 
talk  about,  etc.  Discuss  the  qu(>stion.s  and  compare  with  those 
asked  Gay  Head  (page  23). 

14.  .Assume  that  you  are  hosti'ss  for  a  Halloween  party 
(pages  12-14).  Role  play  introducing  people  who  have  not 
met  iH'lore. 

15.  Ch't  students’  opinions  on  the  (pu'stion,  “Would  it  be 
easier  to  know  what  to  do  and  say  at  school  get-togethers  il 
1  were  with  a  date?  ”  C^ompare  v\  ith  advice  in  “It’s  Your 
Move”  (page  23). 

16.  Discuss  general  care  of  the  hair— shampooing,  brush¬ 
ing,  and  hair  problems  such  as  dandruff  (pages  17-19). 

17.  Ask  two  students  to  interview  a  beautician  about  tech- 
niipies  ol  hair  care  and  report  to  cla.ss  or  else  invite  the 
beautician  to  demonstrate  in  class. 

18.  Divide  tbe  class  into  small  groups  for  comparison  of 
the  five  hair  fashions  styled  by  Mine.  Imre  (pages  17-19). 
Follow  this  by  having  girls  w'ork  with  partners  before  mir¬ 
rors  to  decide  facial  types  and  correct  hair-do’s. 
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How  To  Simplify  Fastener  Problems 
With  The  Revolutionarv  New 

VeLCRO 

Nylon  Tape  CLOSURE 


You’ve  probably  seen  or  read  ab<Hit  VELCRO’'  Closures  — the 
remarkable  new  nylon  tape  fasteners  that  close  at  a  touch! 
(If  you  haven’t,  just  send  in  the  coupon  below— we’ll  be  glad 
to  send  you  a  free  sample.)  Many  sewing  teachers  have 
called  it  the  most  useful  fastener  developmtmt  in  years. 


THIS  IS  THE  VELCRO  CLOSURE. 

It  peels  open  easily,  closes  with  a 
touch,  stays  fastened  securely.  Can 
be  washed,  pressed,  dry  cleaned,  cut 
to  any  size  (also  pinked  or  notched). 
And  applying  it  is  as  easy  as  sewing 
a  simple  seam— no  special  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  parts  or  attachments  are  neces¬ 
sary,  Comes  in  white,  beige,  brown, 
black,  gre\  and  fashion  colors. 


Here  Are  A  Few  Quick,  Simple  Sewing  Projects  That  May  Interest 
Your  Classes.  For  Free  Instruction  Sheets,  Send 


In  The  Coupon  Below, 


CUMMERBUND 

She  cun  make  one  —  or 
make  many  for  a  quick 
change  in  accent  when  she 
wants  it.  VELCRO^  Closure 
gives  her  a  unique  combi¬ 
nation  of  fastener  and  per¬ 
fect  adjustability. 


BAG  OR 

ENVELOPE  COVER 

She  can  pick  her  own  ma¬ 
terial-even  make  it  water¬ 
proof  by  using  plastic  film. 
As  easy  to  make  as  sewing 
a  simple  seam. 


APRON  WITH 
DETACHABLE 
HOT  PLATE  MITT 

Hot  plate  mitt  goes  where 
she  goes!  Attaches  to 
.ipron  with  VELCRO*  Clo¬ 
sure  when  not  in  use. 
Back  fastening  of  apron  is 
simpler,  too,  with  VELCRO* 
Closure. 


The  American  Thread  Company— Oep’t  V 
360  West  Broadtway,  N.  Y.  13,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me 


instruction  sheets  *100 
free  VELCRO*  Closure  sample 


Name. 


200  West  Broadway  •  New  York  13,  N.  Y.  I  school. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Address. 


PATTERNS  USING 
VELCRO®  CLOSURES 
ARE  AVAILABLE  NOW  I 

Here  are  a  few:  Advance  Pat¬ 
tern  9129— Wraparound  Skirt; 
Butterick  Pattern  9148— Flared 
Skirt;  McCall’s  Pattern  5076— 
Housecoat;  Simplicity  Pattern 
3083— Reversible  Skirt  and 
Weskit;  Vogue  Pattern  4021— 
Wraparound  Dress  and  Jacket. 
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Parties  with  a  Purpose 

(Continued  from  jyage  17) 

to  appearance,  attractiveness,  and  suit¬ 
ability  for  the  theme.  The  girls  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  offer  suggestions  and  ideas 
for  improvement. 

.\s  a  review  of  the  week’s  work,  the 
teen-agers  listed  these  points  they  had 
learned;  how  to  make  and  serve  good 
nutritious  refreshments,  management  of 
a  party,  new  and  attractive  table  set¬ 
tings,  inexpensive  centerpieces  and 
serving  dishes,  manners  at  a  party,  and 
how  to  launder  linens. 

P’rom  experience,  the  party  kit  has 
been  found  to  he  a  useful  tool  because 
it  helps  to  accomplish  an  objective— that 
of  improving  teen-age  food  habits.  A 
large  number  of  hoys  and  girls  drink 
milk,  like  it,  feel  that  it  is  nutritionally 
important.  However,  the  studies  indi¬ 
cate  that  while  children  include  some 
milk  in  tlieir  diets  they  need  more,  as 
well  as  other  well-selected  groups  of 
foods,  if  their  dietary  intakes  are  to 
meet  the  recommended  allowances. 

if  teen-agers  like  and  drink  milk,  the 
problem  is  to  persuade  them  to  drink 
more.  It  can  lx*  done  by  making  it  avail¬ 
able,  by  popularizing  it  in  its  various 
forms  as  an  important  over-all  drink 
(here  is  where  the  party  kit  helps),  by 
serving  it  on  special  occasions  and  at 
meals,  and  by  associating  it  with  teen¬ 
age  life  and  intere.sts. 


Glamour  in  everyday  matters  is  vitally  important  in  the  lives  of 
young  girls.  And  it’s  so  easy  to  teach  the  young  homemakers  of  to¬ 
morrow  in  your  classroom  how  to  add  the  extra  touch  of  magic  and 
imagination  that  makes  every  meal  something  special  .  .  .  and  gla¬ 
mourous. 

It’s  made  easy  by  the  wide  variety  of  bottled  carbonated  beverages 
readily  available  ...  all  of  them  flavorful,  colorful  and  decorative. 
Serve  a  variety  in  an  ice  bucket  ...  or  on  a  lazy  susan.  Certain  re¬ 
cipes  gain  a  gourmet  accent  with  the  addition  of  bottled  carbonated 
beverages. 

When  the  seven  basic  food  requirements  have  been  met,  there’s  still 
a  need  for  a  “fun"  food.  That’s  bottled  carbonated  beverages.  In 
addition,  they  provide  energy  (100  calories  per  8  ounces),  help  re¬ 
store  body  fluid  balance,  stimulate  appetite  and  digestion.  And.  of 
course,  they  satisfy  thirst  with  purity  assured. 


American  Bottlers  of 

Carbonated  Beverages 

Washington  6,  D.  C. 

The  National  Association  of  the  Bottled  Soft  Drink  Industry 

A  non-profit  association  of  manufacturers  of  bottled  soft  drinks,  with  members 
in  every  state.  Its  purpose:  To  improve  production  and  distribution  methods 
through  education  and  research  .  .  .  and  to  promote  better  understanding  of 
the  industry  and  its  products. 

For  Classroom  Use,  and  Your  Own  Enlightenment,  See  Booklet  Offer  in  Coupon 
Section 


Gingerflip 

U.st*  Jj  milk  and  Ji  gingcrale.  Float 
sherbet  or  ice  cream  (any  flavor). 


Raspberry  Milk 

One  package  of  raspberry  sherbet 
mix  to  2  (juarts  milk.  ( .Approximately 
1  teaspoon  mix  to  1  cup  milk.)  Float 
vanilla  ice  cream  or  raspberry  sherbet. 


Candy  Cane  Eggnog 

Beat  4  egg  volks,  add  2  tablespoons 
sugar,  4  cups  cold  milk,  and  a  few  drops 
of  peppermint  extract.  Beat  2  egg  whites 
stiff,  beat  in  2  tablespoons  sugar.  Gradu¬ 
ally  add  the  milk  mixture.  Pour  into 
punch  bowl.  Serve  very  cold,  in  cups 
with  small  candy  canes  for  stirring  rods. 
Serves  4  to  (1  (C.'an  also  be  made  with 
dairy  eggnog.) 


Spicy  Milk  Punch 

.Mix  2  (piarts  cold  milk  with  4  tea¬ 
spoons  cinnamon,  2  tea.spoons  nutmeg, 
'i  teaspoon  salt,  anil  2  teaspoons  vanill.t 
extract.  .Add  2  (jnarts  vanilla  ice  cream. 
.After  pouring  punch  in  bowl,  sprinkle 
with  a  cup  grated  orange  rind.  Pot  a 
stick-cinnamon  stirrer  in  each  cup  when 
.served.  Serve  with  doughnuts  and  red 
apples. 
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Hot  Buttered  Cranberry  Punch 

Bring  to  lx)il:  %  cup  Brown  sugar,  54 
cup  water,  Js  teaspoon  nutmeg,  Ji  tea¬ 
spoon  cinnamon,  teaspoon  allspice,  % 
teaspoon  cloves,  dash  salt.  Crush  and 
mix:  1  can  cranberry  sauce,  IJ*  cups 
water,  1  No.  2  can  pineapple  juice.  Put 
the  two  mixtures  together.  W’hen  heated 
through,  add  1  tablespoon  butter.  Adtl 
dot  ot  butter  in  each  cup  before  serving. 


Thiamine 

(Continued  from  )Kifie  22) 

ritis  which  was  similar  to  beriberi  in 
man.  He  attributed  this  to  some  un- 
know'n  toxic  substance  in  polished  rice 
which  was  neutralized  by  rice  polish¬ 
ings. 

A  lack  of  thiamine  can  result  in  pro¬ 
found  impairment  in  the  oxidative 
metabolism  of  both  carlxrhydrate  and 
protein.  In  the  metabolism  of  nervous 
tissue,  in  which  carbohydrate  metalx)- 
lism  is  of  primary  impjrrtance,  a  lack  of 
thiamine  can  be  particidarly  devastating. 

Studies  on  experimentally  prcxluced 
thiamine  deficiencies  in  man  have  show  n 
that  evidence  of  increased  amount  ot 
lactate  and  pyruvate  is  noted  in  the 
bkxxl.  S\mptoms  of  loss  of  appetite, 
nausea,  and  depressed  tendt)n  and 
Achillis  reflexes  appear  one  hour  after 
glucose  ingestion.  After  thiamine  is  pro¬ 
vided,  the  nausea  disappears  and  the 
appetite  returns.  Of  interest  also  is  the 
observation  that  lx*d-rest  and  fasting 
lessen  the  symptoms  of  the  early  stages 
of  thiamine  deficiency.  This  is  consistent 
with  the  theoretical  observations  that 
thiamine  is  necessary  for  the  utilization 
ot  carbohydrate,  that  exercise  causes  a 
demand  on  carbohydrate  turnover,  and 
that  fat  metabolism  d<x*s  not  reejuire 
thiamine  and  ma\  indeed  be  sparing  of 
thiamine. 

Man's  Thiamine  Requirement 

•According  to  (low gill,  mans  ri(|uire- 
ment  ot  thiamine  depends  upon  three 
variables:  the  Ixxly  weight;  total  metab¬ 
olism  and  calories;  maximum  weight  ot 
the  species.  .McLester  and  Darby  sug¬ 
gest  adding  a  fourth  factor— the  amount 
ot  thiamine  man  is  able  to  synthesize 
through  bacterial  action  in  his  own  in¬ 
testine. 

The  exact  rerpiirement  is  controver¬ 
sial.  The  F(xxl  and  .Nutrition  Board  of 
the  National  Research  C'ouncil  recom¬ 
mends  ()..5  milligrams  of  thiamine  per 
1,(M)()  calories,  which  provides  a  small 
margin  of  .safety.  This  figure  holds  true 
for  infants,  children,  and  all  adults.  In 
other  words,  a  3,(K)()-calorie  diet  re- 
(piires  1..5  milligrams  of  thiamine. 

Sources  of  Thiamine 

The  fo(xls  that  contain  thiamine  are 
plentiful,  but  the  amount  varies  greatK. 


This  vitamin  is  seldom  supplied  by 
plant  or  animal  hxxls  in  concentrated 
amounts.  The  lH*st  sources  are  the  .seeds 
of  grains,  nuts,  and  in  yeast  which  has 
grown  in  a  rich  medium.  Whole  grains,  ( 
enriched  grain  products,  and  also  dry 
legumes  rank  high  in  thiamine.  Pork  is 
uni(|ue  in  its  richness  in  thiamine.  Liver 
and  heait  contain  more  of  it  than  the 
mii.scle  meats,  except  pork.  Brewer’s 
veast  is  an  excellent  source,  but  in  order 
for  vitamins  of  the  yeast  to  lx*  available 
lor  absorption  from  the  intestine,  the 
\east  cell  must  be  killed.  When  live 
yeast  enters  the  intestinal  tract  it  ;ib- 
sorbs  the  thiamine  from  other  hxxl 
sources  and  makes  it  not  available. 
Therefore,  only  dry  killed  yeast  is  a 
source  »)f  thiamine.  The  yeast  in  bread 
and  b.iked  gcxxls  has  Ix'en  killed,  and 
it  dtH*s  not  interfere  with  the  fxxly’s 
absorption  of  thiamine  from  the  en¬ 
riched  Hour. 

Stability  and  Body  Storage 

rhi.unine  is  soluble  in  water  and  is 
destroyed  by  high  temperature.  It  is 
more  st.dde  in  ai^acid  than  in  a  neutral 
or  alkaline  solution.  Therefore,  scxla  and 
other  .dkalizing  substances  should  lx‘ 
asoideil  in  cooking.  Freezing  causes 
little  or  no  loss  of  this  vitamin.  Becau.se 
ot  its  solubility,  a  large  part  of  thiamine 
ma\  lx‘  thrown  away  in  ccxrking  water. 
This  is  one  reas«)n  why  hxxls  should  Ix^ 
c(X)ked  in  a  small  amount  ot  water  tor 
a  very  short  time  and  any  remaining 
li(|uid  lx*  utilized. 

Storage  ot  thiamine  (X-curs  in  the 
body  to  only  a  limited  extent.  There¬ 
fore,  each  day’s  diet  should  contain  ade- 
(jii.ite  amounts. 

Interrelationship  of  Vitamins 

There  is  .i  definite  interrelationship 
between  mauv  nutrients.  Seldom  (hx's  a 
clinical  vitamin  deficiency  (x-cur  singly. 
A  diet  th.it  leads  to  one  deficiency  usu- 
.dl\  is  .iccompanied  by  other  deficien¬ 
cies.  Chronic  thiamine  deficiency  pro¬ 
duces  great  losses  of  riboHavin  in  the 
Ixxly  .ind  sr-ver.d  scientists  report  .i 
significant  loss  of  vitamin  C. 

\l.uiy  .American  diets,  while  not  low 
tMiough  in  thiamiix*  to  prixluce  a  severe 
deficiency,  contain  neverthele.ss,  inade- 
(ju.ite  amounts  of  thiamine  for  vigorous 
he.ilth.  This  (xcurs  on  all  economic 
levels. 
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Today's  Teaching  Idea 
from  Campbell’s 

NOURISHING 
MEALS 
IN  MINUTES! 

I 


IC)  o.  s  c. 

CAHOIYN  CAMPSEll 


Home  Urontmici  Deparimeitt 
Camphell  Soufi  ('.omfHins 

Today’s  teen-agers  will  be 
homemakers  in  no  time! 

Many  will  have  to  prepare 
meals  in  limited  time,  as  they 
combine  running  a  home  w  ith 
an  outside  job.  They  n*‘e<l  to 
know  liow  to  prepare  nourish- 
ing-g(xxi  lunches  and  sufipers 
in  minutes!  And  you  can  help 
them  hy  teaching  the  facts 
about  today’s  convenience 
fooils. 

See  the  (iamphell  ad  in  this 
issue  of  CO-EI)  for  examples  of 
the  well-balanced,  quick  meals 
that  can  he  jrlanned  around 
condensed  soups,  canned 
spaghetti  products,  pork  and 
beans,  and  frozen  prepared 
hxxls.  It's  a  gootl.  short  les.son 
that  will  fit  into  your  limited 
class  time. 

And  you'll  find  many  more 
i«leas  on  convenience  hxxls  — 
plus  recipes— in  (iampbell’s 
free  teaching  kit.  For  you: 
(himphell's  6f-page  recipe 
Ixxiklet.  "W  onderful  W  a)s  with 
Soups."  For  your  students:  the 
16-page  "Modern  Meal  Plan¬ 
ning  with  Soup."  Beautifully 
illustrated  sheets  that  fit  right 
into  students’  notebooks  —  fea¬ 
ture  easy  recipes  for  soups, 
sauces,  cass<*roh‘s,  meat  dishes. 
You  can  order  a  set  for  each 
student.  Send  today  (see  cou- 
jx)n  six  tion). 
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SPICIFIS  and  lu-rlis  impart  dclfctable  cliaiacteristics  to 
almost  any  tlish  wlien  tliev  art*  properly  used.  Tli«‘y  add 
aroma  and  Havor,  tany;  and  /est,  romance  and  variety.  riu‘y 
whet  the  apiwtite  .ind  aid  dinestion.  They  are  the  very 
esseiiLV  of  good  dininy'. 

Of  course  the  art  of  nsiny;  sjjiees  and  herbs  d(K*s  not  conn* 
naturally,  hnt  neither  does  it  come  hy  keepiny'  a  respectful 
distance  away  from  thtan.  Start  nsiny'  spiees  y^radnally  and 
always  use  a  liy'ht  hand  when  addinu  them  to  a  di.sh.  Let  the 
tastiny!  spcNin  Im*  yoni  y'nide  and  adjust  tiu*  H.ivor  aceordiny;- 
ly.  Mor«'  stMsoniny'  can  Ih*  .idded  dininy:  eookiny!  or  just 
iH'for*’  servinyi. 

Althony’h  tluTe  is  no  set  time  to  add  spices  and  herbs,  von 
can  follow  these  yrein'ral  ndc's  as  a  starter.  Add  yiroimd  spices 
at  the  same  time  yon  add  salt.  In  hatters  and  doughs,  sift  the 
spices  with  the  ffonr  for  even  distribution.  For  stews  and 
other  long-cooking  to4Kls,  tie  spices  and  herbs  in  a  piece  of 
cheeseeloth.  Add  them  during  the  last  hour  of  cooking  so 
that  the  flavor  won’t  Ik*  destroyed  or  weakened  hy  overc(K)k- 
ing.  Remove  the  hag  Indore  serving.  When  f(M)ds  are  (piiekly 
cooked  the  time  may  not  Ik-  long  enough  to  extract  the  fidl 
H.ivor.  So  moisten  the  spices  with  a  little  li(|uid  or  cooking  oil 
and  let  them  stand  alnnit  halt  an  hour  before  using. 


Spices  and  herbs  can  be  used  in  many  ways  when  roasting, 
broiling,  or  sauteing  meat,  fish,  or  fowl.  Huh  with  seasoning 
just  before  cooking  or  use  in  a  sauce  tor  hasting.  Or  make  a 
mixture  of  spice,  oil,  and  vinegar  and  let  IimkI  marinate  in  it 
several  hours  in  the  refrigerator. 

One  of  the  very  Hrst  spices  to  experiment  with  is  pep|H*r. 
either  black  oi  white.  .As  a  general  guide  use  about  54  tea¬ 
spoon  to  four  servings  of  toiKl;  to  a  pint  of  sauce,  gravy,  or 
soup,  to  one  pound  of  meat,  fish,  or  low  1. 

There  are  subtle  Havor  differences  Indween  black  and 
w  bite  pepper  due  to  processing.  Black  pepper,  either  ground 
or  whole,  is  slightly  more  pungent  than  white.  Both  are 
interchangeable  in  recipes.  However,  white  pep|H*r  is  pre¬ 
ferred  for  creamy  white  sauces,  egg  dishes,  mashed  potatoes, 
and  other  delicately  colored  dishes  where  the  dark  Hecks  of 
black  pepper  might  Ik*  ohjeetionahle. 

Black  and  white  pepper  are  both  piper  nigrum  lM*rries 
grown  under  the  eipiatorial  sun  in  India,  Indonesia,  C5eylon. 
Sarawak  in  Borneo,  .Malaya,  and  Muntok  in  Java.  India  is  the 
largest  iH’pper-producing  country  in  the  world.  The  Indian 
peppercorns  are  large,  evenly  shaped,  and  rich  in  aroma  and 
t.ing.  The  Malabar  area  on  the  Southwestern  (!oast  priKluces 
two  main  varieties  of  black  pepper— Tellicherry  and  .Allepep- 
pey— which  take  their  names  from  the  ports  through  which 
they  are  exported.  Long  acclaimed  hy  gourmets  .Malabar 
pepper  is  used  in  our  finest  foiKl  products. 

The  pepper  berries  are  the  fruit  of  twenty-foot  vines 
whose  leaves  resemble  philodendron.  Black  pepper  is  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  entire  berry.  It  is  picked  before  maturity, 
(Contimicd  on  pane  39) 


American  Hptce  Trade  Aitorlatlon 

Fith  st»ak»  are  baked  with  a  variety  of  delicately  seasoned  Ground  black  pepper  is  added  as  the  final  touch  to  Sauce  a  la 

fresh  vegetables  and  served  with  homemade  butter  biscuits.  Nicoise  before  it  is  served  over  plump,  tender  asparagus. 
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News  of  Food 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

For  ail  ounce  or  square  of  ch(K'olate. 
-.ulistitute  tliree  tablespoons  of  cocoa 
plus  one  tablespoon  of  fat. 

You  can  substitute  marf^ariiie  equally 
tor  butter  without  changing  the  compo¬ 
sition  ol  a  recipe.  Other  substitutes  toi 
I  cup  of  butter  are  Ji  cup  of  hydro 
geiiated  fat  or  lard  plus  Ji  teaspoon  ol 
salt. 

Ill  substituting  for  one  cup  ol  Huid 
whole  milk,  use  ,'i  cup  ol  evaporated 
milk  plus  /*  cup  ol  water.  Or  use  U  cup 
ol  dried  milk  powder  plus  one  cup  ol 
water.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dissolve  the 
drv  milk  in  the  water. 


The  Pastry  Pendulu 


Good  enough  for  (JrandmalShe 
knew  lard  made  the  flakiest, 
tenderest,  richest  pie  crust. 
And  modern  lard  is  better 
than  ever.  It  has  KXy  i  short¬ 
ening  power  and  is  more 
economical  than  any  other 
shortening  you  can  use. 
Swift’s  Silverleaf  Pure  Lard, 
for  instance,  is  shelf  stable  in 
normal  use.  It  blends  jier- 
fectly,  and  it’s  completely 
digestible  — full  of  rich, 
energizing  food  value.  Pie- 
wi.se,  lard’s  now  re-recog¬ 
nized.  The  students  you 
teach  to  use  it  can  consider 
them.selves  well- 
schooled 
indeed! 


Lard’s  the  last  word  in  “Prize 
Winning  Pies  . .  .  with  Swift’s 
Silverleaf  Pure  Lard.’’  Mail 
the  cou|)on  in  this  issue  for 
free  classroom  copies  of  our 
new  12-page  booklet.  Steps 
are  illustrated  for  easy  teach¬ 
ing  of  single  and  double  crust, 
lattice  top  and  meringue 
pies.  And  the  lard  for  your 
lesson  is  free  too!  We’ll  send 
you  a  cou(K>n  redeemable 
for  three  |)ounds  of  Swift’s 
Silverleaf  Pure  l.^rd  at  your 
grocer’s.  A  measuring  scale 
on  the  carton  lid  is  further 
help  to  what  we’re  sure 
will  be  a  full 
measure  of 
^  succ'ess! 


New  Puffed  Cereal 

Galled  (iaramel  Fulls,  a  new  re.idy- 
to-eat  cereal  by  Cieiieral  Mills  is  said  to 
contain  all  the  nourishment  ol  corn  pins 
the  iionrishmeiit  and  energy  of  caramel 
and  sugar.  Like  Cocoa  PnHs,  Caramel 
FnHs  arc  said  to  be  satisfying  not  only 
as  a  breakfast  food,  but  as  an  in-ln'tw  ecu 
meal  snack  as  w  ell. 


Storing  Bread 

Hecent  research  at  thi-  University  ol 
Illinois  has  shown  that  bread  stales  most 
quickly  Ix'tween  30  and  50  degrees  K. 
To  keep  bread  fresh  lor  the  longest  time, 
it  should  Ik*  placed  in  the  freezer  or  the 
bread  Ixix.  It  should  1h*  wrapped  in  mois- 
tnre-and-vapor-prool  materials.  Bread 
keeps  several  weeks  in  a  freezer  and  it 
will  remain  comparatively  fresh  for 
several  days  in  a  bread  box.  However, 
it  will  stale  very  quickly  if  stored  in  the 
refrigerator. 


'Fhe  pictures  above  are  but 
a  few  of  the  many  step-by- 
step  illustrations  in  Martha 
Logan's  new  biaiklet, 
"Prize  Winning  Pies.” 


7b  serve  your  profession  better 


New  design  for  the  Karo  bottle  is  con¬ 
veniently  shaped  for  holding  and  pouring. 
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NewTeachingAid 


Now  available  for  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  teachers— H.  J. 
Heinz  delightful  new  teaching 
aid  "Song  of  the  Salad.”  Thi.s 
imaginative  full-color  filmstrip 
was  created  by  our  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Department.  Coupled 
with  a  teacher’s  guide,  it 
vividly  presents  the  history, 
preparation  and  nutritional 
importanc-e  of  salads. 

•  The  filmstrip  and  teach¬ 
er’s  guide  will  be  sent  to  you 
by  H.  J.  Heinz  Company  on  a 
permanent  loan  basis.  Ju.st  clip 
and  mail  coupon  below. 
Below:  a  typical  excerpt  from 
"Song  of  the  Salad" 


•  No  matter  how  crisp  the  greens, 
how  fresh  the  fruit,  how  tender  the 
meat,  a  salad  with  a  nondescript 
dressing  is  seldom  a  success. 


H.  J.  H*ini  Co., 

P.  O.  ftox  79.  D-n— PH.109. 
Pitttborgh  30.  Po. 


l*l*'g>>f  iiie.  im  ■  iMTiiiatifMl  hiaii  lt«oi>.  tlu- 

filitiHtrip  and  t<‘at-h**r'N  Kuldt*.  ‘'Souk  of  the  Salad,*' 
4  Mall  chart  of  Mhh-h  Mgs  sIhiwii  lii  the  SepteiiilNT 
Unite  of  tliU  iiiatta/lne 


Name 


Title. 


Si  hiMd . 


Addrent 


C’llN  -  State 

T^ia  offer  m  flmtteH  Statem  omln. 


The  Positive  Case 

(Continued  from  f>age  11) 

technology  and  science  can  be  util¬ 
ized  by  the  home  economists  for 
more  effective  and  aesthetic  living. 

“The  home  economist  is  concerned 
with  the  improvement  of  family  life 
through  the  application  of  new  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  social  and  be¬ 
havioral  sciences  for  creating  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  human  relations 
in  the  home,  particularly  as  this  af¬ 
fects  the  humching  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  of  satellites  yet  created,  onr 
children. 

“In  this  age  of  almndanc'e,  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  of  families  persist  as 
they  must  adjust  to  outside  forces  of  i 
inflation,  unemployment,  and  resoKe 
complex  problems  of  mone\  manage¬ 
ment  in  the  use  of  credit,  invest¬ 
ments,  and  insurance  for  financial 
security.  Adecjuate  interpretation  of 
technological  innovations  through 
consumer  education  is  of  increasing 
importance. 

“Home  ec'onomics  is  the  one  pro¬ 
fessional  group  which  has  as  its  ma¬ 
jor  objective  the  application  of  th(“ 
sciences  for  the  improvement  of  honu- 
life  in  a  society  that  respects  tlu' 
fundamental  value  of  famib  living." 
However,  the  salvation  of  home  eco- 
nomic's  in  this  .space*  age  recpiires  far 
more  than  improving  public  informa¬ 
tion.  There  is  evidence  that  home  eeo 
nomics  teachers  and  .specialists  ha\c 
allowed  technicines  to  divert  too  much 
of  their  time  and  energy  from  funda¬ 
mentals.  .Many  of  these  same  leaders 
ha\e  either  ignored  or  faih'd  to  respond 
ad<'(|nately  to  drastic  changes  in  mod-  { 
ern  life  which  either  threaten  the  home 
or  afford  nni)recedent»‘d  opportunities 
for  its  r*nrichment. 

Shortage  of  Personnel 

The  acute  shortage  ol  women  trained 
for  all  ty|H*s  of  home  economics  profes¬ 
sions  shordd  1h*  a  cause  of  grave  con¬ 
cern.  survey  rect*ntly  published  b\ 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education 
revealed  such  facts  as  tin*  following: 
Oollege  placement  services  and  other 
agencies  consistently  reported  from  five 
to  ten  demands  for  e\ery  honu-  eco¬ 
nomics  graduate.  To  jn'ovid**  replace- 
m<-nts  for  homemaking  teachers  in  srv- 
ondary  schools  re(|nires  from  4,000  to 
.5,000  new  teachers  annually.  The  sup 
pl\  has  ranged  from  3,200  to  3,.500. 

The  .American  Dietetics  .Association 
reports  ten  times  more  demand  as 
trained  persons  available  for  hospital 
dit'titians.  To  fill  the  openings  which 
develop  annually  for  dietitians  and  insti¬ 
tutional  managers  would  reejuire  that 
1,.500  1h*  graduated  in  contrast  to  the 
1,000  Ix'ing  graduated  at  the  present 


Free  educational  materials 
covering  canned  foods: 

Two  New 
Student  Leaflets 


l.n-  Kvp*>i. 


LET’S  EXPLORE  CANNED  FOODS 

—for  junior  high  school  students. 
Meals,  snacks  and  party  planning 
for  grades  7,  8  and  9. 


KNOW  YOUR  CANNED  FOODS 

—for  senior  high  school  and  for 
college.  Keys  to  meal  planning; 
food  for  fun;  shopping  tips; 
recipes;  important  information 
about  canned  foods. 

and  five  tested  favorites: 

DESCRIPTIVE  LABEL  HELPS 
THE  CANNED  EOOD  SHOP¬ 
PER.  A  guide  to  efficient  buying. 
CANNED  FOOD  TABLES.  Nu¬ 
tritive  values;  daily  dietary  al¬ 
lowances;  servings  per  unit  for 
common  can  and  jar  sizes. 
CANNED  FOOD  BUYING 
GUIDE.  Wall  chart,  24"  x  37". 
in  color,  showing  actual  can  and 
jar  sizes. 

OF  RECIPES  .  .  .  AND  CAN 
SIZES.  How  to  specify  size  of 
cans  and  jars. 

USING  CANNED  FOODS  - 
CLASS  AND  HOME  ACTIVI¬ 
TIES.  Stimulates  interest  and 
learning. 

Complete  kits  upon  request. 
Please  use  the  Coupon 
Service  Section  to  order. 

Consumer  Service  Division 

NATIONAL  CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION 

1133  20th  St..  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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time  from  collej'es  and  universities. 

This  shortape  of  trained  home  econ¬ 
omists  poses  a  serious  threat  to  home 
economics  programs  in  the  various 
states.  Here  in  Kansas,  for  example,  we 
currently  have  12  unfilled  vacancies  for 
home  economics  agents.  The  total  short 
supply  of  women  \\  ith  such  training  for 
the  nation  as  a  whole  doubtless  runs 
into  the  hundreds. 

In  the  face  of  these  shortages,  stu¬ 
dent-enrollment  trends  in  home  eco¬ 
nomics  are  discouraging.  Enrollments 
generally  in  the  nation’s  higher  institu¬ 
tions  are  now  increasing  at  a  rate  of 
almost  ten  per  cent  annualK,  and  en¬ 
rollments  of  women  students  seven  per 
cent  annualK .  By  contrast,  the  numher 
of  students  majoring  in  home  economics 
has  grown  less  than  two  per  cent  a  year. 
In  mans  land-grant  colleges  the  figure 
is  actualK  declining.  The  land-grant 
institutions  of  the  North  Clentral  region 
enrolled  13,.5.5'3  w  omen  in  1954.  •34.512 
in  1955,  and  •39,712  in  1956.  The  home 
economics  enrollments  in  these  insti¬ 
tutions  for  these  same  ye.rrs  were  6,- 
S46,  6,95.5,  and  6,883  respectively. 

You  women  in  home  economics  can 
make  a  substantial  contribution  toward 
solving  this  problem.  In  so  doing.  \ou 
will  not  only  strengthen  the  profes¬ 
sional  base  of  your  own  program  hut 


perform  an  invaluable  service  to  thou- 
saiuls  of  our  finest  young  people. 

I  would  urge  that  every  teacher  and 
e\er\  home  demonstration  agent  in 
•America  assume  responsibility  for  iden¬ 
tifying  high  school  girls  in  their  com¬ 
munity  who  are  capable  of  succeeding 
in  college  home  economics  courses  and 
encouraging  the  girls  to  enroll  in  these 
courses.  If  such  a  project  is  to  succeed, 
srwer.il  measures  must  he  undertaken. 

Ciomplete  information  about  the  at¬ 
tractive  career  opportunities  in  pro¬ 
fessional  home  economics  must  lx* 
furnished  high  school  principals,  coun¬ 
selors,  and  teachers,  as  well  as  the  girls 
themselves,  and  their  parents.  Aour 
land-grant  college  or  university  can 
pidh.d)l\  furnish  \ou  with  printed  ma¬ 
terial  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  important  that  stiulents  he  in- 
lormed  about  the  intellectual  re(|uire- 
ments  for  success  in  college  home  eco¬ 
nomics.  AOu  mtist  show  them  that  home 
♦  •conomics  in  higher  institutions  is  more 
than  just  cooking  and  sewing. 

Financial  Assistance 

Finalh,  you  should  attempt  todexel- 
o|)  financial  assistance  for  girls  (piali- 
lied  tor  college  courses  in  this  field  hut 
kicking  sufficient  funds  to  attend  col¬ 
lege.  in  the  case  of  girls  of  superior 


promise,  your  land-grant  college  will 
often  have  scholarships  or  part-time 
jobs  to  offer.  As  a  striking  example  of 
what  can  lx*  done  I  point  with  pride 
to  a  current  project  of  the  home  demon¬ 
stration  units  of  Kansas.  They  have 
raised  $.5(),()(K)  toward  construction  of 
a  $1.5(),()()()  .scholarship  house  for  wom¬ 
en  students  majoring  in  home  economics 
at  our  State  College. 

Because  of  current  criticism  leveled 
at  home  economics  as  a  subject  in  our 
schiKiks,  we  should  engage  in  a  soul- 
searching  re-evaluation  of  the  entire 
field,  including  home  demonstration 
work,  to  determine  if  we  have  departed 
from  fundamentals  and  to  what  extent. 

Importance  of  Liberal  Arts 

Home  economics  grew  out  of  the 
liberal  arts  and  should  still  he  firmly 
rooted.  Such  pioneer  leaders  in  the  field 
as  Dean  Isabel  Bevier  of  the  I’niversity 
of  Illinois  and  our  own  Dean  .Marg.iret 
justiii  at  Kansas  State  College  repeat¬ 
edly  emphasi/ed  the  importance  of 
literature,  art,  hi.story,  philosophy,  and 
even  foreign  languages  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  homemakers. 

Dean  Bevier  definetl  home  economies 
.IS  "the  correlation  and  application  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  to  the  home."  She 
(Continued  on  /mi fie  32) 


(heck  the  coupon 


I  section  to  order 


f r66  ieachinq  aids 


with  Cling  Peaches  and 

r  Color  Movie  or  Film 

^  Strip:  The  hi.story  of 

peaches.  Modem  growing,  canning  of  California 
clings.  Preparation  and  serving  of  cling  peach 
and  fruit  cocktail  dishes  for  family  and  parties. 

Movie;  16  mm.,  20  min.  Voice  commentary. 


Fruit  Cocktail  from  California 


fruit  cocktail.  Practical  recipes.  Use  ideas.  Demonstra¬ 
tion  plans.  Home  assignments. 


Recipe  Sheets:  Punched  for  student  note¬ 
books,  8V2  X  11.  Easy,  tested  directions 
for  cling  peach,  fruit  cocktail  dishes. 


Film  Strip:  Same  material  for  35  mm.,  .strip 
film  projector.  Voice  on  33'/3  rpm  record. 
Mimeographed  script  also  available. 


Important;  Requests  filled  in  order  received. 
Please  print  name  and  address  plainly. 


Teacher's  Manual:  Brief ,  complete 
facts  on  canned  cling  peaches  and 


CLING  PEACH 


Full  Color  Wall  Poster:  Cling  peach  or  fruit 
cocktail  dish.  Recipe  in  large,  legible  type. 
No  brand  names. 


Mimeograph  Stencil:  Cut  for  you  to  mn 

off  lesson  sheets,  8 Vi  x  11,  spac'ed  for  punch¬ 
ing  and  insertion  in  student  notebooks.  Buying  facts, 
class  and  home  projects,  use  suggestions. 


ADVISORY  BOARD  San  Francisco  S.  California 
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•  prcparcil  in  response  to 
countless  requests  from  teachers 
all  over  the  country 

•  meilically  documented, 
reviewed  by  educators, 
nurses,  physicians 

•  written  in  simple  language 
which  you  can  transmit 
directly  to  students 

•  covers  entire  held  ot 
menstrual  health  —  anatomy, 
physiology,  hygiene, 
pertinent  historical  facts 

•  clear  anatomical  diagrams 

•  special  question  and 
answer  section  highlighting 
areas  of  misconception 

•  PLUS  companion  booklet 
for  stuilents 

SEND  FOR  COMPLETE  EDUCATIONAL  KIT 


TAMPAX  INCORPORATliO  P  109  D 
161  lu'i  42inl  Street,  New  Ytirk  17.  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  Itcc  in.iterial :  I  eacliiiiK  Kutde. 
'T-'tiiin  Fiction  to  Fact  and  ioin|ianion  booklet 
lot  students,  with  order  card  lor  additional  Free 
supply. 

Name . 

SchtHil  Address . 

City . Zone  State . 


(Continued  from  page  31) 

warned  against  the  danger  ot  stressing 
skills  at  the  expense  of  fundamentals. 
“The  lil>eral  arts,”  she  once  wrote,  “ean 
give  homemakers: 

“.A  l)etter  conception  ot  their  own 
place  and  work  in  the  world  by  the 
study  ot  the  history  and  literature 
ot  other  peoples  and  tongues.  The 
eye  can  be  trained  to  recognize  beau¬ 
ty  ot  c’olor  and  outline,  and  the  hand 
to  express  it  in  constructing  .iiid 
adorning  the  house  lM*autitul.” 

On  another  occasion  she  declared; 
"Home  economics  has  a  chance  to 
teach  something  ot  the  beauty  ot  life 
and  the  unity  ot  life,  to  teach  that 
there  is  an  art  in  a  well-ordered 
home  and  a  well-ordered  life;  and 
that,  perhaps,  is  the  greatest  thing 
that  home  economics  has  to  do.” 
During  the  past  hall  century,  amaz¬ 
ing  progress  has  bc'cii  achieved  in  the 
perlection  ot  the  techniques  ot  home- 
making. 

Such  technological  developments  as 
ail  conditioning,  central  heating,  mod¬ 
ern  plumbing,  and  a  multitude  ot  elec¬ 
trical  appliances,  coupled  with  the  tiiid- 
ings  ot  institutional  research,  ha\e 
made  possible  unparalleled  materi.il  im¬ 
provements  in  the  home.  But  we  ha\e 
tailed  even  to  approximate  such  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  spiritual  and  cultural  aspects 
ot  homemaking.  This  is  due  in  part  to 
our  concern  with  skills  at  the  exiieuse 
ot  lundamentals. 

Effect  of  Mass  Media 

Today  such  mass  intormatioii  and 
entertainment  media  as  radio,  tele¬ 
vision.  newspapers  and  other  pnblica- 
lious,  long-play  records,  and  the  uni¬ 
versal  availability  ot  first-rate  art  coii- 
Iront  American  homemakers  and  home 
economists  with  an  unprecedented  chal¬ 
lenge.  This  media  can  make  possible 
the  enrichment  ot  the  home  in  a  man¬ 
ner  undreamed  ot  two  generations  ago. 
They  can  with  c-cpial  force  corrupt  and 
degrade  the  home. 

I  low  has  the  .\merican  home  re- 
spoiidc'd  to  these  opportunitiesy  N’olu- 
minous  data  are  now  available  in  an- 
svvcT  to  this  tpiestion  and  most  ot  this 
data  is  discouraging.  .\ot  long  ago, 
tor  example,  a  superb  lioiir-and-a-halt 
production  ot  Shakespeare’s  Romeo  and 
Inliet  was  carried  on  one  ot  our  largest 
j  television  networks.  .•Vccording  to  an 
I  .ludience  survey  only  15.6  per  cent  ot 
j  .ill  television  receivers  were  tuned  to 
Romeo  and  ]nliet  during  its  first  halt 
hour  and  this  figure  had  dropped  to 
!  10.9  per  cent  during  its  final  half  hour. 
In  c'ontrast,  20.8  per  cent  ot  all  sets 
were  tuned  to  Rnrns  and  Allen  during 
the  50-iyiiniite  pc*riod  and  41.6  per  cent 
to  /  Love  Lncif  during  the  final  30 


minutes.  Last  summer  nnmerons  day¬ 
time  television  shows  were  interrupted 
so  that  .sessions  ot  the  United  Nations 
concerned  with  the  explosive  Near  East 
crisis  could  be  brought  directly  to  tele¬ 
vision  viewers.  It  was  subsequently  rc- 
portc'd  that  many  television  stations  re- 
ceivc'd  hundreds  ot  phone  calls  protest¬ 
ing  such  interterence  with  their  dailv 
diet  ot  cpiiz  shows  and  soap  operas. 

Despite  the  universal  availability  ol 
first-rate  books,  only  17  per  cent  ot  the 
.\merican  people  can  be  found  rtniding 
at  any  given  time  in  contrast  with  55 
per  cent  ot  the  people  of  (ireat  Britain. 

Yet  the  (|uality  of  a  home  today 
might  well  lx*  gaugc'd  by  whether  the 
television  set  is  tuned  to  a  cpiiz.  show 
or  a  concert  by  the  Boston  .Symphony . 
The  reading  materials  that  predominate 
in  a  home,  whether  comic  books  or 
idea  magazines,  might  rctlect  its  value 
to  the  community. 

In  the  face  of  .such  a  challenge,  home 
economics  should  embrace  the  liberal 
arts  more  than  ever  before.  Your  work 
should  be  concerned  not  only  with  im¬ 
proving  the  diet,  but  with  enriching 
the  mind  and  elevating  the  taste  as 
well. 


■Xd.ipted  from  an  address  .it  the  Natiiin.d 
Home  Demonstration  Camneil  Meeting. 
W’icliil.i,  k’ansas. 
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PORTABLE 

All  Slainl»§$  St»»l— Vacuum  Iniulatad 
(Hot  or  Cold)  Food,  Soup,  Cotfoo,  Milk 
and  Beverage  Carrier-Diepeneert ,,, 


BEGIN  WHERE 
COOKING  KETTLES, 
AND  COFFEE  URNS, 
LEAVE  OFF! 


To'day't  *'Mod«rn'*  tr«nd  toward  con* 
trolizotion  of  food  production  is  a  movo 
toword  Economy,  Bettor  Quality  and 
Higher  Sanitary  Stondords. 

The  development  of  AerVoiDs  mode  pot* 
sible  this  modern  concept  of  Mast-Feeding, 
which  has  now  been  successfully  odopted 
by  Institutions,  Schools,  Hospitols,  In* 
dustriol  Pionts,  Hotels,  Caterers,  Camps, 
Air  lines.  Civil  Defense  and  many  other 
Governmental  and  Commercial  feeding 
operations. 

Engineered  for  sanitation  and  *'ln  Com- 
piionce'*  with  construction  requirements 
of  the  U.S.  Public  Heolth  Service  Codes. 


T 


I  Write  For  FREE  LiUroture  Kit  PHE-08  | 


VACUUM  CAN  COMPANY 

19  SOUTH  HOYNE  AVENUE 
CHICAGO  12.  ILLINOIS 
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NEWS  OF  Fashions, 


i 


Li? 


Textiles,  Grooming  | 


Tips  for  Stitching  Synthetics 

Machine  stitching  on  synthetic  fabrics 
can  leave  a  telltale  trail  of  carelessness. 
Because  of  the  high  elasticity  of  svn- 
thetic  filjers  and  their  high  resistance  to 
abrasion,  machine  stitching  must  be 
different  for  the.se  fabrics  from  that  for 
nautral  fabrics. 

Sewing-machine  tension  on  both  top 
and  bottom  may  need  to  1h*  slightly 
l(K)ser  than  that  for  m»)st  natural  fillers. 
Before  sewing  a  garment,  stitch  on  the 
lengthwise  grain  of  a  sample,  and  adjust 
the  tension  accordingly. 

Stitches  should  lx*  a  little  shorter  than 
those  for  most  natural  filx*rs.  A  shorter 
stitch  is  more  elastic  and  allows  more 
"give”  to  a  seam.  This  is  especially  im¬ 
portant  for  crepes. 

I'se  fine,  sharp  sewing-machine  and 
hand  neetlles.  Sew  at  a  slow  and  even 
speed.  This  helps  to  keep  the  needle 
trom  getting  hot.  It  also  helps  the  thread 
retain  its  elasticity.  This  retention  of 
elasticitx  is  especially  important  for  fine 
sheers  to  avoid  puckering  on  the  length- 
wise  grain.  .Stitching  sheers  over  tissue 
jiaper  will  help  to  prevent  puckering. 

Behind  the  Seams 

.\n  entirely  new  non-\\()ven  inter¬ 
lacing  has  been  intrtxluced  by  Keybak. 


& 


Crisp  flared  skirt  by  Mr.  Mort  is 
lined  and  interfaced  with  Keybak. 


Similar  to  mesh  in  apiH*arance,  this 
openwork  fabric  is  airy  and  light  in 
weight.  It  launders  and  dry-cleans  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Permanently  finished,  it  molds 
and  holds  the  shajx*  that  any  pattern 
lerpiires.  It  cuts  in  any  direction  and  is 
so  easy  to  handle  that  even  lieginning 
sewers  will  find  it  convenient  to  use. 
.Available  nationally  at  fabric  counters. 


Plump  mattress  pad  is  filled  with 
Dacron,  covered  with  percale. 


New  Comfort  for  Sleeping 

.\  new  cushioning  patl,  generously 
({uilted  w  ith  soft  Dacron  i>oly ester  fiber- 
fill,  brings  comfort  to  still  or  lumpy 
mattresses,  lo  perform  a  ilouble  iluty 
of  soft  cushion  and  mattress  protector, 
the  pad  has  sides  .shaped  to  fit  snugly 
o\<“r  the  mattress.  Called  Mattrcsscttc, 
the  Ix-d  cushioning  pad  made  by  Bar¬ 
clay  Home  PriKlucts  is  said  to  lx*  ma¬ 
chine-washable,  machine-dry  able,  non- 
allergenic,  cnlorless,  and  lastingly  soft, 
rhe  twin-size  fitted  mattr«*ss  cushion 
costs  approximately  $10.00;  the  twin- 
size  Hat  cushion  w  ith  anchor  bands  costs 
.ipproximately  $9.00.  .Also  available  in 
full  sizes. 

Bed  Linens  in  Solid  Colors 

.\o-iron  combed  percale  lu'clsheets 
and  pillow  cases  in  solid  colors  have 
been  marketed  by  Indian  He;ul  Mills. 
\'at  dy  tnl  and  sanforized,  the  sht“ets  are 
available  in  pastel  colors  of  y  ellow ,  blue, 
green,  .md  pink.  The  new  Peipiot  Easy- 
Care  solid  color  no-irons  have  the  same 
features  as  the  no-iron  whites  and 
stripes. 

No  special  laundering  is  recpiired. 
They  can  lx*  line  dried  or  machine  dried. 
It  is  claimed  that  they  will  dry  i{uicker 
than  ordinars  cotton  sheets. 


Teen  Agers 
don’t  have 
to  have 
blemishes 


Correct  face  washing  is  the 
main  key  to  control  of  excess  oili¬ 
ness,  pimples  and  blackheads. 


Scud  for  the  folder,  “rve  Got  a 
Secret,”  whicli  was  designed  for 
your  use  iu  the  classrcxim  and  for 
students  at  liome.  It  contains  a  wall 
chart  illustrating  the  correct  way 
to  wash  and  care  for  each  different 
skin  type— normal,  dry,  oily  and 
hleinished  skin. 

Ilutidrcds  upon  hiiiulrvds  of  dixtors  and 
nnrs«'s  iisr  and  rccomnu-nd  ('ntic-nra  .Soap, 
Caiticnra  Ointincnt  and  Caitkura  Medicated 
Litpiid  Ix-caiise  these  preparations  have 
prosed  themselves  to  Im*  gentle,  highly  ef- 
lectise  and  completely  trustworthy. 


To  order  folders  use  coupon 
on  page  37. 
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SANDUSKY  OHIO  NEW  YORK 


proven 

best 

by  every 
test 


NEW 

For  the  Home 


Decorated  Dinnerware 

The  theme  ot  plenty-Golden  Grain- 
is  tile  new  Boontonware  pattern  of  mela¬ 
mine  dinnerware.  The  company  sur¬ 
veyed  consumer  likes  and  preferences 
among  dinnerware  patterns  before  the 
final  Golden  Grain  pattern  was  deter¬ 
mined.  Though  it  has  an  air  of  formality 
and  tradition,  the  pattern  lends  itself  to 


takes  more  pressure,  making  it  mori' 
likely  to  slip.  And  a  dull  knife  is  .still 
sharp  enough  to  give  you  a  nasty  cut 
that  will  heal  slowly. 

To  help  keep  knives  sharp,  wash  them 
separately;  then  store  them  in  a  rack 
that  will  protect  the  cutting  edge.  Don’t 
use  knives  to  cut  paper,  string,  or  other 
materials  that  will  dull  the  edge. 

A  sharpening  stone  is  a  good  tiKil  to 
sharpen  dull  knives.  If  you  are  not  sure 
how  to  use  a  stone,  it  might  be  better 
to  take  dull  knives  to  an  experienceil 
professional  sharpener.  Once  you  have 
them  sharp,  protect  them  so  that  the\ 
will  stav  sharp. 


CHALKS  and  CLEANERS 


Homcmaking  is  a  vital 
subject.  Teach  it  dra¬ 
matically — teach  it 
visually! 

Just  as  television  en¬ 
ables  people  to  see  as 
well  as  hear  so  a 
“Chalk  Talking”  teach¬ 
er  “draws  out"  her 
pupils  to  see  and  un¬ 
derstand. 


Super-strength  Foil 

The  .'\luminum  Company  of  .America 
has  developed  a  new  foil  which  the\ 
claim  is  up  to  104  per  cent  stronger 
than  any  other  foil  on  the  market.  This 
development  means  that  foil  tisers  can 
now  buy  a  wrap  with  greatly  improvetl 
resistance  to  puncturing  and  tearing- 
important  (qualities  in  the  packaging  ol 
sharp  and  irregularly  shaped  objects 
such  as  meat  and  poultry.  Today  alu¬ 
minum  foil  wrap  has  become  an  indis¬ 
pensable  home  utility  item  for  wrap¬ 
ping,  cooking,  and  covering. 


YOUR  CHALKBOARDS 
ARE  YOUR  BEST 
VISUAL  AIDSI 


One  of  the  patterns  in  melamine  din¬ 
nerware  available  from  Boontonware. 


e  For  general  writ¬ 
ing  and  lettering 

e  For  cooking  and 
tewing  demon- 
ttrations 

e  For  related  arts 
and  crafts 


casual  treatment  in  table  settings  as 
well.  .Another  new  pattern  from  the 
same  company  is  Galaxy,  striking  mela¬ 
mine  dinnerware  with  a  star  motif  draw  u 
in  gold,  gray,  and  maroon  against  w  hite. 
It  can  grace  a  traditionally  set  table  -is 
well  as  one  set  with  contemporary  .ic- 
cessories. 


for 

installation.  Touch  on 

to  for  both 

rinsing.  Mot  against 

during  dr\ing.  The  designed  to 

hold  a  complete  service  for  ten,  or  a  Electric  floorwather  made  by  Hoover 

complete  service  for  si.\  w  ith  room  for  will  scrub  all  floors  without  effort, 

pots  and  pans.  Fine  china,  crystal,  and 
silver  can  be  w'ashed  safely  diu'  to  the 
scientificallv  rlesigned  racks. 


lor  new  folder  o/i  alilizinf; 
I  he  chalkhourd.  It’s  Free! 
Dept.  PC-II. 


Electric  Floor  Washer 

.A  revolutionary  new  electric  floor 
washer  which  washes  floors  and  then 
drinks  up  the  scrub  water  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  Hoover  Company.  A 
self-contained  unit,  this  new  appliance 
wets  the  floor  with  clean  water  and 


Sharp  Knives  Safer 

Sharp  knives  not  only 
preparation  easier,  but  red 
ger  of  cutting  yourself.  , 
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cli'tciHfiit,  scTni)s  it.  then  Viicmiin-dries  it  almost  iii- 
staiitK.  Dirty  watiT  vacmiiiu'd  np  is  kept  separate 
from  tin*  elean  wash  water.  Operating  controls  are  on 
the  handle.  It  was  developed  after  surveys  indicated 
that  31  per  cent  of  all  women  still  send)  floors  on  their 
hands  and  knees.  34  per  cent  use  mops,  and  24  ix‘r 
cent  use  lM)th  metlxKls. 

The  electric  Hoot  washer  rerpiires  no  st<K)])ing  or 
iMMuling.  no  hand-scruhhing  or  mopping,  no  rinsing, 
a?id  no  w  iping.  Tin*  user's  hands  do  not  touch  w  ater. 

Wall-cleaning  Applicator 

StcirUmaii,  the  first  .ipplieator  designed  to  clean 
walls,  has  In'en  intrtHlnced  hv  the  E.  H.  W.igner  \lami- 
f.icturing  Oompanv.  In  addition  to  walls,  the  appli- 
eator  is  said  to  clean  other  |)ainted  surf.ices  such  as 
eeilings.  doorwavs,  and  molding  around  the  Hintr,  as 
w»'ll  as  earp»‘ting.  honu’  and  auto  upholstr'ry.  .\u  over- 
ihe-shoulder  tank  holds  the  cle.ining  fluid  which  is  re¬ 
leased  onto  a  sponge  In  srpiee/ing  a  ruhln'r  diaphragm 
on  the  handle. 

Tests  conducted  hv  the  companv  showeil  that  the 
a|vplieator  can  do  .in  S  \  l2-t<H)t  w.ill  in  .iImmiI  ten 
minutes. 

The  New  Look  in  Cookware 

\  new  eonkw.ire  line,  reei-nllv  nnveileil  1>\  the 
Mirrn  Ainminnm  (amipany,  is  said  to  fe.itnre  .i  prac¬ 
tical.  new  concept— the  Eastj-Ovrr  Cover  Crip  The 
new  gri)).  w  hii-h  ^•\tends  iH'vond  the  cnvi’r.  p«*rmit> 
neat  and  s.ile  removal  and  turning  of  the  cover  w  ithont 
the  risk  of  horns.  I’tensils  ineorpor.iting  the  new  de 
sign  r.mge  from  pots  .nul  p.ins  to  I'reneh  livers,  |)er- 
eol.itors.  .Old  drip  coffee  m.ikers. 


American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Beverages 

1121  Sixt«*nHi  St.,  N.  W.,  W««liingt«n  *,  D.  C. 

Please  send  your  tree  booklet  "SparklinK  Party  Recipes”  containing  recipes 
and  party  suggestions.  (Sample  copy  free  and  after  you  have  seen  it,  if  you 
can  use  more  sie  can  provide  up  to  )0  «ithuut  charge.) 

.Name _ _ Title - 

( plrtff  print) 

School _  -  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Citv _  .  _  /one _  -State.  - 

101  Oct.  S9  PMi 


THE  AMERICAN  CRAYON  COMPANY 

0*pt.  9C-11A,  SfindHtky,  Ohio 
YOU  TALK  tlTTIR  WITH  CHALK! 

Make  your  chalkboard  your  most  siluable  teaching  tool.  It  is  Kunderfullv 
adaptable  to  all  classes  and  easy  to  maintain  »  hen  vihi  use  llvgiiia  C  halkbsiard 
Products.  Vi’rite  for  free  folder. 

.Name _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

School _ _ 

C.itv _  /one _ State —  — 

103  Oct.  59  PHE 


The  American  Thread  Company— Dept.  V 

260  W*at  troadway,  N.  Y.  13,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me 

_ instruction  sheets  JTIOO 

(Jiijittity 

_ _ _  free  VI  I  (  RO-ft  ('losiire  sample 

Chnk 


New  Silver  Patterns 

In  hntfi  ininrnt.tl  .nid  eleg.tnl  st'llings  gond  silver- 
vvitre  is  in  dent.tnil.  In  hnntes  where  lorin.tlilv  prev.tils 
ihere  seems  In  he  .i  strong  trend  to  more  tr.tdilional. 
orn.ite  designs.  In  more  inlorm.tl  homes,  the  Irt'iid 
.tppe.trs  to  1h‘  .twav  from  the  strong  hori/ont.tl  .tnd 
vertie.tl  lines  ineviottsly  seen,  and  toward  ir.ttterns  that 
.tre  still  simple  htit  softer  in  feeliitg.  Bee.ttise  iMtlh 
trends  are  so  strong  in  .America  tod.tv,  Cairh.tm  has 
introdtieed  two  sterling  silver  patterns,  Firiliiilit  and 
Secret  Carden.  Hrelinht  has  .t  flniil  moilt'rn  ilesign 
while  Secret  Carden  has  a  more  elahoratelv  decor.tted 
floral  pattern. 


Finlight  it  th#  nam«  of  a  now  pottorn  by 
Gorham  mado  in  a  heavy  weight  tilver. 


Name _ _ _ _ _ 

School _ 


.\ddrcs5 _ 


108  Oct.  59  PHE 


TO  HOME  ECONOMICS  TEACHERS 


Cirelyn  CampboM.  Home  Cconemirt  Department 
Campbell  Seup  Company.  Dept.  PH*I0.  Camden  1.  N.  J 

iMra^f  M'tiil  till*  d  fr**!'  of  f 'amtdtt'ir'i  iirn  til  imui*  lHN>kl«*t  WflNIfKItri  I.  W.Wi* 

\\  irif  sol  rs’  dthi  «u|»|>lriiiriilar>  !•>  |»Mue  ^\|0|iKU\  MI!\L  l*l..\\MV»i  WITH  S«»|  I* 
for  tluiUnts.  rili(«l  imi  pdKi*  ilitiiil  of  rto  h  i»r>krt  Or<l«-r«  lan  In*  .hiIa 

Hi  till-  rminl  Stou-v  diiil  I'aiidila 

■  -  _ _  Number  #1  Students 


Si  lHd»l_ 


I  drol>ll 

oiii|>aii\ . 


('diNhltrll  IliHiit*  Kil 


<  diiada 


145  Oct.  59  PHE 


FREE  REPRINTS 

Carnation  Instant  Beauty  Beverage 
MARY  BLAKE,  Carnation  Company 

Dept.  EO-109,  Let  Angelct  19,  Californio 

Plcavc  M’nd  me _ _  .  reprino  i>f  the  C  arnatuin  Imtanl  finiu/)  Bt  iriant 

advertisement,  as  printed  in  C'o-I-.J. 


Name. 


School _ 

Addrevv 
City _ 


!  plen^r  print  f 


.Zone _ Stale.  .. 

12«  Oct.  59  PHI 
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NOW 

is  the  time 
to  order 
your 

TEACHING  AIDS 


Just  fill  ouf 
the  coupons  offering 
the  material 
you  would  like 
and  mail  today  to: 


PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 
West  42iicl  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 


Family  Life 

(Continued  from  fuific  15) 

size  of  the  American  families;  marriages,  divorces, 
births,  and  other  pertinent  information.  Some  of  the 
conclusions  are;  “More  persons  than  ever  Ixdore  live 
in  families  .  .  .  .Americans  are  marrying  younger  than 
ever  Indore  and  a  record  proportion  of  the  population 
is  married— for  instance,  over  70  per  cxmt  of  men  in 
the  age  range  25-29  and  women  in  the  age  range 
20-24  are  or  have  been  married.  The  median  age  of 
men  at  first  marriage  is  now  only  about  23,  and 
that  of  women  about  20  .  .  .  There  has  Ix'en  a  definite 
increa.se  in  fertility.  Not  only  lias  there  been  a  rise  in 
the  birth  rate  of  .second  and  third  children,  but  more 
recently  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  for  fourth 
and  fifth  children.” 

“What  Makes  a  Good  Home?  This  cpiestion  is  com¬ 
petently  handled  by  .Anna  AN'.  M.  AA’olf  and  Margaret 
C.  Dawson  in  their  booklet  of  the  same  title,  available 
for  40  cents  a  copy  from  the  Child  Study  .Association 
of  .America,  Inc.,  132  East  74th  Street,  New  York  21, 
New  York. 

“To  most  of  us,”  state  the  authors,  “a  good  home 
surely  means  an  atmosphere  of  wannth,  of  love  and 
understanding.  It  means  friends,  room  for  laughter, 
interesting  activities  and  enough  of  the  world’s  gixxls 
to  be  reasonably  comfortable  and  secure.  Probably, 
to  most  of  us,  it  means  a  family  climate  that  encinirages 
children  to  develop  their  own  interests  and  to  keep 
growing,  and  where  parents,  tiMi,  have  some  life  of 
their  own  and  keep  growing  with  their  children.” 

The  booklet  d(x*s  not  attempt  to  map  out  a  “way 
to  happiness,”  but  it  suggests  resources  that  may  help 
men  and  women  of  varying  backgrounds  and  tempera¬ 
ments  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  good  marriage  and  a 
good  start  in  life  for  their  children. 

.An  overdose  of  togetlu'rness  can  stifle  individuality 
in  a  big  family,  according  to  Mrs.  .Margaret  L.  Lane, 
who  speaks  as  an  experienced  mother  of  four,  in  an 
article,  “Too  Much  Together,”  published  in  Parents’ 
Magazine,  Februar\  1959.  She  came  to  this  realization 
on  one  of  her  daughter’s  birthdays  when  she  and  her 
husband  treated  her  to  dinner  out,  without  the  rest 
of  the  family.  “Just  as  we  were  to  leave  the  restaurant,” 
says  Mrs.  Lane,  “she  glanced  (piickly  around  to  make 
sure  no  one  was  looking  and  gave  us  each  a  fleeting 
kiss.  ‘Thank  you,’  she  said,  ‘for  the  most  wonderful 
birthday  I’ve  ever  had.  Please  don’t  be  mad  at  me 
for  not  wanting  the  rest  of  the  family.  1  love  them, 
but  I  wanted  yon  really  to  look  at  me  and  talk  to  me— 
just  this  once.’  ” 

The  Lane’s  now  try  to  take  turns  doing  things  and 
going  places  with  each  of  their  children  separateh' 
every  now  and  then.  “Of  course,"  writes  the  author, 
“our  best  times  still  w  ill  be  when  we  are  all  together. 
But  it  is  our  hope  that  by  gently  separating  our 
children  now  and  then,  so  that  each  has  a  greater 
opportunity  to  grow,  the  word  ‘family’  will  have  for 
all  of  us  not  less  meaning  but  more.” 

Demwratic  family  living— what  is  it?  How  important 
is  it?  How  can  it  be  achieved?  These  are  the  (piestions 
taken  up  by  Ernest  Osborne  in  Democracy  Hcfiins  in 
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the  Home,  Pamphlet  No.  192.  available  lor  23  eents 
a  copy  from  Public  Affairs  Committee,  liic.,  22  K.isl 
•ISth  Street,  New  York  16,  New  York. 

Dt‘fiuing  democracy,  the  author  remiuds  us  that  it 
is  “a  form  of  goverumeut  wherein  the  soua-c  of  poli¬ 
tical  authorits  is  iii  the  jx^ople  rather  than  in  .i  ruler; 
it  is  government  hy  the  many  as  opposed  to  goveru¬ 
meut  hy  the  few.  lu  the  uou-]X)litical  area,  in  faiuiK 
life,  deiiKK-racN  can  Ik*  thought  of  as  having  its  au- 
tfioritv  in  the  total  family  group  rather  than  in  one  or 
lN>th  parents.”  Hecogiii/.ing  that  this  stateux'iit  is 
rather  general,  and  one  which  takes  on  me.niing  onl\ 
through  the  ordinal),  da\-l)\-da\  family  e\|HTien«'e, 
Dr.  Oslrorne  gcH's  on  to  sa\  that  “Democr.ic\,  as  a  way 
of  life,  ma\  he  expri'ssetl  quite  differentK  in  diffenail 
tainili(‘s.  XN’Ii.it  is  important  is  that  tin*  spirit  ot 
deiiKK-rac)  — of  ciMiperative  sharing,  of  consideration  lor 
the  rights  of  each  in  tin*  group— is  e\press«“tl  through 
\\liat»*ver  is  doin'.” 

Quoting  from  a  stnd\  made  hy  (.'hristine  Be.islex. 
the  author  gives  four  attitudes  or  approaclu's  which  he 
leels  characterize  democr.itic  lamily  fixing:  ”1.  The 
Ireedom  givi'ii  .i  cliikl  to  m.ike  progressiveh  nion*  sig 
nificaiit  decisions  concerning  his  own  well. ire;  2.  Hie 
respect  shown  lor  his  imi(|neni‘ss:  3.  Thi'  nnderst.md- 
ing  ol  his  particular  needs  .nid  how  the\  m.i\  Im*  Inl- 
lilled;  t.  ('oo|H‘rati\e  effort  in  st'eking  the  iiulividn.il 
.nul  imitnal  s.itislactions  luith  ])arents  .md  children 
ih'siri'.’ 

Dr.  Oshorne  carries  the  iile.il  of  demoiracx  Im'noiuI 
the  immedi.ite  laiiiih ;  he  feels  that  "The  fainih  in 
which  the  \omigsters  ar«‘  treated  dt'iiuKT.iticalU  is  the 
l.nnih  from  which  come  friendh.  imprejndiced  atti¬ 
tudes  and  relationships  with  ont-oi-faniil\  individuals.” 

Succi'ssfnl  relationships  are  not  easiU  .ichieved  in 
lamih  living.  “It  is  not  an  eas\  joh  to  hiiild  a  har¬ 
monious  fainih  file,”  admits  Jane  Maxer,  antlior  ol 
i'.ettinn  .\/o»ig  in  the  I'amilij.  This  luroklet  gixes  spx-ci- 
lic  (‘xamples  and  detailed  descriptions  ol  fainih  re- 
lationshi|)s  and  offers  practical  suggestions  for  prexent- 
ing  some  of  the  i-xerxclax  frictions  and  distiirhing 
crises  xvhich  pimetnate  l.nnilx  living.  This  piihlication 
costs  (iO  cents  and  is  availahic  from  Bureau  of  Piih- 
lications.  Teachers  (adlege,  Oohimhia  I'liixersitx ,  .323 
W'est  120th  Street,  Nexv  York  27,  Nr'xx  Xork. 

Besirect  and  lack  of  respi-ct  for  children  is  Ifie 
theme  of  Hanna  I-ees’  proxocatixe  article  in  the  Jiilx 
IS,  1939  issue  of  the  Sotiinlay  Etenina  Pof<t.  In  “ffoxx 
Often  Do  You  Insult  Your  Ohild?”  the  .nithor  claims 
that  many  parents  fail  to  treat  their  offspring  xxith 
tiu'  consideration  tiu'x  lu'ed  to  iN'come  m.itiire  .idnits. 
"Then'  is,”  she  statr-s,  “a  phrase  xxe  Americans  set 
great  store  hy— human  dignity.  Most  of  ns  lixe  hx  it 
and  xxoiild  fight  for  it.  But  hoxx  old  diu's  a  human 
liaxi'  to  1m‘  lu'fore  xxe  start  respecting  his  dignity':*” 

With  many  examples,  the  author  shoxvs  hoxx  pari'iits 
may  thoiightle.ssly  hurt  their  children  xxith  inconsuler- 
ate  remarks  xxhich  they  xxould  not  think  ol  saying 
to  an  adult. 

This  article  might  Ih'  the  basis  for  stiimdatiiig,  |X‘r- 
haps  c'oiitroxersial,  classroom  discussion. 

Help  in  planning  fainilx  programs  is  the  pur|iose 
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Family  Life 

(Continued  from  page  37) 

of  an  excellent  new  handbook  for  program  or  recrea¬ 
tion  leaders  which  can  be  of  interest  to  anyone  active 
in  community  groups— churches,  schools,  PTA’s,  com¬ 
munity  centers.  This  practical  handbook,  entitled, 
i'dinily  Activities  With  Other  Families,  written  by 
Helen  Southard,  consultant  on  family  life  for  the 
Y\N'(^\,  was  prepared  to  help  organize  programs  which 
a  ntimiK’r  of  families  enjoy  together.  The  author  de- 
scrilH's  some  of  the  characteristic's  of  specific  age 
groups  that  will  help  the  leader  in  platining  activities. 
She  then  suggests  specific  activities  for  each  group, 
relating  these  to  the  famih’  program.  Each  section 
contains  a  list  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  films  as  re¬ 
source  materials.  There  is  also  a  “how  to  do  it”  section 
which  makes  a  thorough  invf'stigation  of  such  activi¬ 
ties  as  music,  art.  family  camping,  swimming,  and 
youth-adult  rliscussions.  Single  copies  of  this  hand¬ 
book  are  available  for  75  cents  from  the  National 
Bo.ud,  YW’C.'.X,  6(M)  [..c'xington  Avenue,  New  York  22, 
New  York. 

Recent  Books  on  Family  Life 

B.icmeister,  Hlioda  W  .,  All  in  the  Family,  New  York, 
Appletou-tieuturyC'rofts,  1951. 

Ikiuer,  Helen,  Oood  Times  at  Home,  Los  .Angeles, 
\leliuout,  1954. 

Bi'iin,  |errold.  Who’s  Who  in  Yonr  Family,  New 
York,  Franklin  W  atts,  1954. 

Hertiiie,  Eleanor,  M.l).,  Unman  lielationships—ln 
the  Ftimily,  In  Friendship,  In  Love,  New  York,  Long¬ 
mans.  (Jreen,  195S. 

(i.issell.  Sylvi.i,  Hack-yard  Oames  and  Activities, 
.New  York,  Harper,  195S. 

Duvall,  Evelyn  .\lillis.  Family  Development,  New 
York,  J.  B.  Lippi, ncott,  1957. 

f  ’elm  in,  I'r.mi  i's  Lomas,  The  Family  in  a  Money 
World,  New  York,  Family  Service  .Association  of 
Americ.i,  1957. 

Force,  Eli/.al)cth  S.,  Your  Family— Today  and  To¬ 
morrow,  New  Aork,  (ihicago,  llarconrt.  Brace,  19-55. 

(irnenlH  ig.  .Sidonie  .Matsiu'i,  I  he  Tarents’  (Inide  to 
F.very-day  Trohlems  of  Hoys  and  C.irls,  New  York, 
B.mdom  House,  19.5S. 

|acol)son,  Paul  11.,  Ph.l).,  American  Marriage  (oid 
Divorce,  .New  York,  Hliineh.irt,  1959. 

jalioda,  .Marie,  Current  Concepts  of  Positive  Ment(d 
Health,  joint  Ciommissionon  Mental  lihu'ss  and  Health, 
M  onograirh  Series  No.  1,  New  Adrk,  B.isic  Books,  19.5S. 

L.nidis,  jndson  T.,  and  Landis.  Mary  (L,  Hnildin^  a 
Succi’ssful  Marriage,  New  Aork,  Prentice-Hall.  19-54. 

New  Aork  .Academy  of  .Medicine,  Ci.ddston,  lago, 
.M.f).,  Editor,  The  Family  in  Contenifiorary  Society, 
New  AOrk,  fntern.itional  I’niversities  Press,  19-5-S. 

Osborne,  Ernest  C,.,  Ph.l).,  Cnderstandin^  Your 
Parents,  New  A  ork,  .Association  Press,  19-56. 

Wilkes,  Edward  T.,  .M.l).,  Family  Guide  to  Tcen- 
.Age  Health,  New  Aork,  Honald  Press,  19-58. 

Winter,  Gibson,  Iawc  and  Conflict:  \ew  Patterns  in 
Family  Life.  New  York,  Donbleday,  19-58. 
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Spice  Notebook 

Continued  front  pofie  2H) 


and  dried  in  the  sun  until  it  turns  a  deep  brown  or 
black,  and  l>ecoines  shriveled  and  hard.  At  this  stajje  it 
is  a  ix'ppercorn.  If  may  lx‘  grouixl  or  lx>  shippetl  whole. 

II  you  look  closely  at  groutul  black  pepper  you  will 
see  that  it  is  a  collection  of  dark  and  light  particles. 
This  is  because  it  is  composed  of  two  parts— a  dark 
colored  outer  husk  and  a  light  colored  kernel. 

W  hite  pepper  is  the  inner  kernel  of  the  |ieppercorn. 
To  produce  it,  the  berries  are  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
vine  until  fidly  ripe.  Then  they  are  piled  in  heaps  to 
encourage  fermentation.  Hulling  is  done  by  hand  labor 
or  by  machine.  Native  women  soak  the  berries  in  pools 
of  water,  then  rub  off  the  hulls  by  hand.  In  the  spice 
trade  the  hand-hulled  product  is  referred  to  as  white 
pepper,  and  the  machine-hulled  product  is  called 
decorticated  pepjXT.  VN’hite  ix’pper  is  always  ground 
Ix'fore  it  goes  to  market. 


Chicken  Curry  Indienne 


2  pounds  roady-to-riMtk  2 

rhirk(‘n  ‘/^ 

^4  rup  whorlciiinit 
2  ib^p.  in^tlanl  minml  1*4 

union  »uft<‘n<‘H  in  2  1 

lb!«p.  water 

2  ibsp.  rurry  powder  4 


eup^  e«M*oniil  milk* 
ls>p.  ground  black 
pepper 
Up.  ^all 

lb!>p.  fre!«b  lemon 
juiot* 

cupn  cooked  rice 


Wash  cliicken.  ( Cait  into  serving-si/e  pieces,  il  wliolc 
ihicken  is  used.)  Wipe  dry  and  set  aside.  Meat  shorten¬ 
ing  in  a  heavy  9-incl)  skillet.  .\dd  minced  onion  and  c(M)k 
oidy  until  onions  are  limp.  Remove  onions  from  taf  willi 
,1  perforated  spoon  and  save  to  nse  later.  Rltaid  ciirrs 
powder  into  the  liot  fat.  C(K)k  over  low  heat  2  to  3  min¬ 
utes.  .^dd  chicken.  Fry  on  all  sides,  10  to  12  miimtes. 
.\ild  cocomit  milk,  cooked  onions,  ami  black  jxpp<r. 
Simmer  gently,  uncovered,  until  gravy  begins  to  thieken 
and  chicken  is  tender;  alxnit  25  minutes.  Stir  in  salt.  .\dd 
lemon  juice  just  before  serving.  S»‘rve  with  cooked  rice  and 
a  condiment  dish  of  chutney,  chopped  nuts,  .md  sieved 
hard-cooketl  eggs.  Yield;  1  servings. 

“Coconut  Milk:  Meat  to  the  Inriling  point  2  cups  grated 
Iresh  cfKonnt  with  2  cups  water.  Cool.  Strain  through 
cheesecloth,  scpieezing  out  the  milk. 


Cucumber  Salad 

2  medium  iinpeeled  \'h  Isp.  groiinrl  while 

cucumbers  pepper 

2*'^  Isp.  sail  I  lb  Isp.  garlic  powiler 

I  ibsp.  cider  vinegar  -*1  cup  sour  cream 

(,’iit  impe»-led  encumbers  into  !«-ineh  slices.  .Add  s.dt  and 
vinegar  and  mix  well.  Let  stand  2  to  3  hours.  Dr.iin.  .Add 
white  pepper,  garlic  powder,  sour  eream,  and  toss  lightiv  . 
Serve  at  once.  Yield:  4  to  5  .servings. 

Pfeffernuesse  (Pepper  Nuts) 

I  cups  slrain«‘fl  honey  I  Isp,  groiinrl  niilmeg 


I  Isp.  ground  allspice 
'^1  l^p.  ground  carilamoni 
si*e«l 

*  -2  ground  black 

pepper 

Isp.  finelv  crumbled 
anise  seed 


eup  shortening 
I  egg 

4  cups  sifted  all¬ 
purpose  flour 
I  tsp.  salt 
I  tsp.  soda 
I  tsp.  diruble-arting 
baking  powder 
Heat  honey  (do  not  luril)  in  a  saner  p.m  large  enough 
for  mixing  dough.  .Add  shortening,  c(K)I.  Be;it  in  egg.  Sift 
remaining  ingredients  togr  ther  and  gr;uhially  stir  intr)  the 
honey  mixture.  Let  dough  stand  30  to  40  miimtes  until 
stiff  enough  for  easy  handling.  Shape  into  1-inch  balls. 
Bake  on  lightly  greasrd  cookie  sher  ts  13  to  15  minutes  in 
a  pre-heated  oven  (350*  F. ).  Frost  \\  illi 
Frosting.  Store  in  air-tight  eontaiiu  r.  (  Turn  /wgr) 
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I’lciiHC  send  followinK  filniHlrip  for  fret-  showinit  on  short -term 
loan  hasis;  I$t  choice  dale  2nd  choice  date 

□  BETTER  BISCUITS  _  _ 


Name 


School 


Address _ 


City _ _ _ _ Zone  State _ _  _  .  _ 

L  I  wish  to  purchase  the  filmstrip  at  $5.00  each  IAS  Oct.  59  PHE 


McCRIlN  Hill  BOOK  CO 

School  Dept 
330  West  42nd  Street 
New  Voik  36.  New  York 


HOW  TO  GET  FREE  DESK 
COPY  OF'B^OiOckeni 
PICTURE  COOK  BOOK 

With  Older  of  10  or  more  I.oonele«f  Text  E'di- 
iion  copies  you  will  receive  your  own  desk  copy 
wi'hout  charite. 

Pleaee  send  me _ copien  of  the  Text 

Ed'tion  of  Betty  Crocker’*  Picture  Cook  RiMik. 
at  $2.88  per  copy  plu*  iioxtaire.  If  order  i*  for  10 
or  more.  1  will  receive  an  extra  copy  FIIKK. 

Name -  - - - 

School  -  - - 

Address  - — - - 

City  Zone  State  -  _ 


PHE  10-59 


166  Oct.  59  PHE 


H.  J.  Heinz  Company 

P.O.  Box  28,  D-12-PH-109, 

Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

I’Icavc  •>cnd  me,  on  i  permanent  loan  basis,  the  filmstrip  and  teacher’s  Kuide, 
"Sonn  of  the  Salad.” 


Name _ _ _ _ _ —  — -  ■  - — 

Title _ _ _ 

School _ _ _ _ _ _ —  — 

Address - -  - 

C'ltv _ _ _  _  /one  -  _  -State 

179  Oct.  59  PHE 

Keybak  Educational  Dept. 

Chicopee  Mills,  Inc. 

47  Worth  Street,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 

IMease  send  me  Kevhak  educational  material. 

Please  enclose  210  to  coser  cMst  ol  mailinx- 


.\ame. 


I  pifioc  firitit) 


.Address. 


(  itv _ Zone _ State  _ 

195  Oct.  59  PHE 


THE  KNOX  INTERNATIONAL  CHEFS'  TOUR  CONTEST 

Knox  Gelatine  Co.,  Box  PH-109 
Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


Please  mad  me  .i  copy  of 
entry  form,  .ts  described  on 

the  Contest  Description-and-Rules  Bulletin  and 
Paxe  1. 

.Name _ _ 

Schmil 

c:la« 

■Address 

i  It) - 

Zone  State. 

198  Oct.  59  PHE 
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MANY  OF  THESE 
COUPONS  ARE 
exclusive  WITH 
IMlACnCAL 
HOME 

ECONOMICS 
TEACHER 
EDITION  OF 
CO-ED  I 


BE  SURE 
TO  FILL  OUT 
EACH  COUPON 
COMPLETELY. 


Send  tit: 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
I'EACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 


3.S  W«sil  42iiil  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 


PfefFernuesse  Frosting 

2  unbeaten  eff  whitew  Iwp.  Kroiind  rardainum 

1  ibttp.  nlrained  honev  weed 

Iwp.  finely  rruntbletl  2  rupw  wifted  eunfee- 
aniwe  weed  liunerw'  wuRar 

C^oinbitie  egR  white.s,  honey,  and  spiees  in  a  1-qnart 
mixing  Ixtwl.  (iradtially  Ix'at  in  ettnleelioners’  sugar,  using 
an  eleelrie  or  rotar>  iH-ater.  Place  12  to  14  pfeHernuesse 
at  a  time  in  a  l)o^^l  witli  2  tablesptMms  of  icing.  Stir 
thoroughly  to  coat  all  sides.  Place  on  a  wire  cooler  for 
icing  to  harden.  Yield:  H  to  9  dozen. 


Baked  Fish  with  Vegetables 


*4  rttp  olive  or  walatl  oil 
I  eiip  wlired  raw  eabbuge 
I  rttp  wlired  rax  rarrol- 
1  rup  roarwely  diced 
raw  polaloew 
I  cup  coarwely  diced 
raw  eggplant 
1  rup  roarwelv  diretl 
frewb  toniatoew 
I  rup  frewh  wiiap  bean-, 
cut  into  I -inch  piecew 
cup  frewh  green  pea* 

'  I  cup  iiiwtanl  tninred 
onion 


'o  twp.  crunibleil  tlisinc 
leaves 

'  Isp.  ground  black 
pepper 
2  twp.  wait 

I  '  -j  lb.  fiwb  wteakw  or 
(illetw 

I  tbwp,  frewh  lemon 
juice 

Salt  to  tawte 
firoitnd  black  pepper 
to  tawte 

Paprika  fitr  garniwii 


Heat  3  tablespoons  oil  in  a  l()\bv2-ineh  baking  dish, 
(iombine  vegetables  and  seasonings.  Turn  into  dish  con¬ 
taining  hot  oil.  (>over.  Bake  iti  a  preheated  hot  oven 
(400*  K. )  1  hour  or  until  vegetables  are  tender.  Hub  salt 
and  ground  black  pepper  to  taste  over  fish.  .■\dil  lemon 
juice  to  remaining  1  tablespoon  oil  and  brush  over  fish. 
Pour  over  vegetables.  Bake  until  Haky  aiul  lightly  browned, 
15  to  20  minutes.  Ciarnish  with  paprika.  Yield:  fi  s«-rvings. 


Horse-radish  Sauce 

’/'•j  cup  wour  cream  l-j  twp.  wait 

4  to  5  tbwp.  prepared  1/16  twp.  gr<iund 

horwe-radiwb  white  pepper 

Paprika 

Combine  sour  ere.nn,  horse-radish,  salt,  and  white  pi  p- 
per  Serve  with  ham,  roast  beef,  or  fish.  Yield:  H  cup. 


Asparagus  a  la  Nicoise 


I4  cup  olive  oil 
cup  wiiced  onion 
cup  finely  chopped 
green  pepper 
2  tbwp.  finely  chopped 
parwiey 

V4  cup  chopped  celers 


I  cup  tomato  puree 
I  twp.  wugar 
I  twp.  wait 

Iw  twp.  ground  black 
pepper 
1  bay  leaf 


Heat  olive  oil  in  a  saucepan.  .\dd  sliced  onion  :ind 
chopped  green  pepper.  Cook  until  limp  and  transparent. 
Blend  in  celery,  parsley,  tomato  pur«-e,  sugar,  salt,  and 
bay  leaf.  C(M)k  over  low  heat  until  sauce  is  thickened. 
Serve  over  2  pounds  emiked  asparagus.  Yield:  6  servings. 


Armenian 

1  cucumber,  peeled  and 
diced 

2  large  lettuce  leaves, 
whredded 

3  tbwp.  butter  or 
margarine 

'  I  rup  flour 

.5  cupw  lamb  or  mutton 
stock 


Rice  Soup 

I  cup  rooked  rice 

I  twp,  wait 

'4  twp.  ground  white 
pepper 

1  tbwp.  instant  minced 
onion 

'  N  twp.  lime  or  lemon 
juice 

Paprika 


Make  lamb  or  mutton  stock  by  slowly  cooking  2  pounds 
netk  of  lamb  in  6  cups  of  water  with  2  ribs  of  celery. 
1  bav-  leaf,  and  2  teaspoons  salt. 

Saute  cucumlH-r  and  lettuce  in  butter  or  margarine  about 
10  minutes.  Blend  in  flour.  (Gradually  stir  in  Iamb  or 
mutton  stock.  .\dd  rice,  salt,  ground  white  pep|)er,  instant 
minced  onion,  garlic  powder,  and  lime  or  lemon  juice.  Cook 
until  slightly  thick,  stirring  frequently.  Yield:  6  cups. 
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Ideas 

_ _ J 


We  Studied  Textile  Labels 


CANNED  FOODS 


Consumer  Service  Oiv.,  National  Canners  Association 
1133  20th  St.  N.  W.,  Washington  6.  D.  C. 

Picjsc  send  me  free  new  and  revised  educalional  materials  about  canned 
tiHids  tor  - -  - _ _  students. 

\ame _  _ _ 

School - - -  jr.  H.S _ H.S _ College - - 

.^ddres^.  _ _ _ _ _ _ 


How  valualtle  are  textile  labels  to  tlu'  consumer? 
Do  they  provide  the  average  consumer  with  the  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  fiber  jiercentages,  instructions  for 
care  of  the  garment  or  fabric,  color-fastness,  possible 
shrinkage  of  the  fabric  or  garment,  and  the  address  of 
the  manufacturer? 

The  home  economics  textiles  class  .it  Y’omigstown 
University  searched  for  the  answers  to  these  (piestions 
by  collecting  and  examining  l.ibels  pertaining  to  the 
field  of  textiles.  The  one  hundred  twenty-five  1.i1h‘1s 
which  were  studied  furnished  the  class  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  information;  Fiber  content  was  mentioned  on 
two  thirds  of  the  labels.  .Specific  percent.ige  ol  fibi'i 
content  was  stated  on  only  oiu-  third  of  the  1;i1m'1s 
Hcgarding  care  instructions,  color-f.istness  and  San 
lorization,  the  labels  studied  r.iuged  from  mere  deco¬ 
rative  pieces  of  paper  to  fbose  with  soim-  iulorm.ition 
such  as  “Dry  (!lean,”  “W’ash.ible,”  or  other  specific  facts 
on  use  and  care. 

These  labels  with  specific  information  are  so  v.du 
able  to  the  con.sumer  that  the\  should  be  the  collector’s 
items  of  today’s  homemaker.  .A  file  box  for  them  on 
the  laundry  shelf  will  en.ible  the  homemaker  to  refer 
back  to  the  labels  for  correct  care  and  instructions, 
hence  insuring  the  longest  life  possible  for  the  garment. 

Many  of  the  lalnds  contained  terms  referring  to  new 
fabrics  and  finishes  now  being  used  in  the  textih*  fieltl. 

I  low  w  ill  the  consumer  remember  the  care  of  the 
many  different  man-made  fabrics  unless  she  has  the 
label  with  the  information  handy?  Thesi-  I.iIm'Is  which 
contain  specific  information  are  very  valuable,  and  the 
manufacturers  who  spend  their  time  and  money  to  .so 
I.iIk'I  their  garments  deserve  the  praise  of  ever\  modern 
homemaker.  This  group  is  furnishing  customers  with 
a  key  to  wise  buying— good  l.ibels.  .So  let’s  read,  file, 
.uul  follow  them  carefully. 

—  Mahjoiui.  llWKS 
Dixik  (.'XIU.ISI.K 
Home  Economies  De\it 
Yotntusttm  ii  I  iiiiersitii 
Yoiin^,stoivo,  Ohio 

We  Dramatize  Home  Life 

The  one  experience  common  to  all  first  gi.ulers  is 
that  of  home  life.  This  common  interest  is  used  as  .i 
basis  for  a  unit  on  how  the  f.unilv  lives  .ind  works 
together. 

Young  children  have  vivid  imaginations  ,uid  (‘njo\ 
dramati/ing  a  situation.  There  are  many  situations  con¬ 
cerning  home  life  that  readily  lend  themselves  to  role 
play.  Children  learn  to  .set  the  table  at  home  by  setting 


(.i 


ty _ 


Zoiu-  Stjte 

224  Oct.  59  PHE 


Practical  Home  Economics 
Edition  of  Co-ed 

33  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

There  are  .  -  .  home  economics  rn  my  staff. 

Please  send _ IRKt  extra  copies  of  the  September  Coupon  Sers-ice 

Section  so  that  each  home  economist  can  order  the  teaching  materials  she 
needs  individualls 


(/l/iuw-  1)1111/ ) 

255  Oct.  59  PHE 

Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Educational  Dept. 

149  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.  Y, 

Please  s.nd  tRM  BR(X  HURT 
SI.N'C.IR  SI.\.\T  MFOIT  SFRIIS” 

Attractive  brtK'hure  illustrating  the  latest  SINGFR  Sewing  Machine  and 
C  abinets. 

.\anie _ _ Title _ 

Scht.ol - -  County _ 

St  rect _ 

City _ _ _ Zone _ State _ 

(Offer  ttiioil  III  t'.S.A.  oiilyi 

268  Oct.  S9  PHE 


"Prize  Winning  Pies" 

MARTHA  LOGAN,  DEPT.  M.L.,  SWIFT  &  COMPANY 

Box  2021,  Chicago  9,  III. 

Please  send  me _ copies  of  Martha  1  iigan's  new  biMiklet.  "Pri/e  VCmning 

Pies”  and  a  coupon  for  three  |sounds  of  Swift's  Silverleaf  Pure  lard,  free  for 
classriMim  use. 

Name. _ _  .  - — 

( filimr  piiiil) 

School  _  _ _ _ 

.\dilress  - - - - - 

Cits _  _ _  Zone _  State 

272  Oct.  S9  PHE 


Tampax  Incorporated  (PS-109-D) 

161  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  tree  material:  leaching  guide,  "From  Fiction  to  Fact” 
and  companii.n  booklet  for  students,  with  order  card  tor  additional  free 
supply. 

^im^TABFr^lTl'ASr' I’rT.'^ 


.Name 


t/i/rmr  l>riii/) 


SsluHil  Address - - 


City. 


.Zone _ State. 

276  Oct.  59  PHE 
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Co-ed 

is  the  first  and  only 
magazine  expressly 
desifgned  for  the 
home  economics  students 
in  ytmr  classes. 

Each  issue  is  written 
to  appeal 

to  teen-age  interests  . . . 
each  specifically  prepared 
to  enrich  and  up-date 
the  homemaking  program 
in  junior  and  senior  high. 

Do  the  girls  in  your  class 
receive  each  issue? 

More  than  300,000  teen-age 
home  economics  students 
now  subscribe! 


Just  fill  out  coupons 
and  mail  them  today  to: 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 
33  West  42 lid  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 


the  play  table  at  school.  They  learn  to  wash  and  dry 
the  toy  dishes  without  spilling  water  on  the  Hoor. 

After  a  play  period,  children  are  taught  to  put  toys 
away  and  are  encouraged  to  help  mother  by  doing  the 
same  at  home.  These  and  other  good  habits  taught  at 
school  are  carried  over  into  the  home  when  parents 
understand  the  school  program  and  encourage  their 
youngsters  at  home. 

— MiLonEO  Seymoi'h 
P.  S.  121,  Bronx  Paik 
Ncic  York 

Big  Effort— Small  Budget 

We  needed  a  practice  area  for  our  hoinemaking 
classes  and  were  feeling  discouraged  about  getting  it. 
Then  one  day  we  were  offered  the  loan  of  a  small  cabin 
which  had  been  used  by  migrant  workers  on  .i  large 
ranch.  The  measurements  were  appro.ximately  9  feet 
by  14  feet  and  there  were  two  rooms. 

We  almost  lost  heart  when  we  saw  it,  it  was  so 
dilapidated  and  dirty  .  But  a  few  hours  of  work  with 
a  garden  hose,  strong  soap,  and  a  broom  made  a  great 
difference  and  .soon  we  were  ready  to  tackle  onr  job. 
By  “we”  1  mean  my  two  .senior  management  classes, 
•ibout  forty-eight  girls. 

The  nature  of  the  building  made  it  necessary  to 
keep  onr  plans  simple.  Colors  for  painting  the  walls 
and  for  the  draperies  and  decorative  objects  were  con¬ 
sidered  and  we  decided  on  a  light  chartreuse  for  w  alls, 
ceiling,  window  casings,  and  d(M)rs.  Draperies  are  of 
a  gay.  small,  peasant  print  on  chintz  with  a  Chinest' 
red  background  which  has  yellows  and  greens  in  the 
print.  Work  was  planned  so  that  each  girl  had  the 
opportunity  to  learn  to  make  French  pleats  in  the 
draperies  and  to  paint  a  small  area. 

The  funds  for  materials  were  given  by  the  Sears 
Roebuck  Foundation.  W'e  applied  for  a  grant  of  S7.5.(M) 
and  this  money  was  used  chiefly  for  the  paint  and 
drapery  material. 

Keen  interest  was  shown  by  the  girls  in  the  entir«’ 
project.  Bookshelves  were  made  by  placing  apple 
boxes  together  and  these  were  painted  in  a  harmo¬ 
nizing  green  with  red  inside.  Lamp  shades  and  bases 
were  made  by  the  girls  and  they  were  most  attractive. 
Two  old  chairs  were  refinished  and  the  cushions  were 
covered  in  harmonizing  colors. 

Met.d  lids  from  cottage  cheese  cartons  were  painted 
and  decals  attached.  These  were  hung  in  groups.  \  slip 
cover  for  a  roll-away  bed  was  made  of  the  drapery 
material  and  a  solid  dark  green  combination.  Striped 
awnings  were  made  for  the  two  outside  d(K)rs. 

The  exterior  of  the  cabin  was  painted  gray  with 
white  trim  and  the  screens  repainted  l)lack.  New 
flooring  w'as  installed  by  the  ranch  and  the  girls  var¬ 
nished  it. 

Everyone  who  had  any  part  in  carrying  on  this 
project  felt  it  was  most  practical.  It  let  the  girls  see, 
firsthand,  how  easy  it  is  to  make  a  home  clean  and 
attractive  with  a  small  outlay  of  money.  W’e  were  more 
than  pleased  with  the  finished  product. 

— Veh.\  .Abbey 

Chairman,  Home  Economics  Department 
Delano  (Calif .)  Joint  Union  11.  S. 
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Now!  3  Slant-Needle  Machines  by  SINGER 
...made  In  America  by  American  craftsmen 

Zig-zag  and  straight-stitch  models  with  interchangeable  accessories  . . .  ideal  for  classrooms 


New  SLANT-NKKDLK  l)eliixe(ff40-4)...linest  straight- 
stitching  inachiiie  for  niery  type  of  fabric  from  gossamer- 
light  sheers  to  bulky  coatings.  Great  variety  ofcas\-to-use 
attachments  for  supplementary  work. 


New  SI.AN’T-O-MATIC  Special  (#403) . . .  lets  you 
do  straight  stitching  and  a  variety  of  zigzag  and  decorative 
stitches.  (x)mes  with  a  set  of  “FASHION*  Discs’*  for  addi* 
tional  decorative  stitches. 


The  perfect  series  for  elassrooiii  use! 

Fixed  bobbin  case  •  Easy-threading  drop-in  l)«)bbin 
•  Needles,  bobbins,  other  parts  interchangeable  • 
Needle  slants  toward  o[)erator  •  Gear  motor  drive 
for  no-stall  stitching  •  ihiilt-in  threading  chart  on 
each  machine  •  “On  call”  maintenance  service  • 
Simplest  for  school  o|>eration  •  Ghoice  of  space¬ 
saving  desk  cabinets  •  Kugged  construction. 


l-to-o  ratio 

(dassroom  ex|>eriencc  indicates  a  gcMxl  ratio  of  zig¬ 
zag  to  straight-stitching  machines  is  one  to  live. 
Students  learn  everything  that  a  straight-stitching 
machine  can  do  and  have  some  experience  on  the 
latest  automatic  zigzag  equipment. 


Famous  SLANT-O-MATIC*  (#401) . . .  greatest  all¬ 
purpose  machine  ever  made  . . .  simplest  to  operate !  To 
do  buttonholes,  decorative  stitches,  sew  on  buttons,  blind- 
stitch  hems  without  attachments,  just  “tunc”  the  knob. 


DETAILS?  L'se  handy  coupon  in  Coupon  Section! 


Special  prices  to  schools. 


Listed  in  your  phone  book  under 
SINGER  SEWING  MACHINE  Cii. 

*A  Trademark  of  THE  Sl.NUEK  UANUriCTUEUIG  CO. 


SINGER  SEWING  CENTERS 


today’s  fabric-safe  washing  care! 


Every  1960  FRIGIDAIRE  3-Ring  Agitator  Washer 
bathes  deep  dirt  out  without  beating! 

No  matter  what  they  wash  and  wear . . .  your  students  will  feel  like  queens  with  this  advanced  "clothes  bath"  care. 


MOOEl  WCI-60 


No  blades  to  beat,  tangle  or  stretch! 
Patented  3-Ring  Agitator  pumps  up  and 
down,  never  yanks  clothes  around. 

Wash-and-wear  care.  Special  cycle  pro¬ 
tects  against  synthetic-wrinkling. 

Safe  underwater  bleaching.  Now  an  Auto¬ 
matic  Bleach  Dispenser  makes  it  a  breeze 
to  bleach  safely,  evenly,  without  “burn." 

Automatic  lint  removal.  Why  empty  lint? 
Frigidaire  Washers  float  lint  and  scum 
out  of  tub  exits  automatically. 


New  "Touch-Bar"  Fabric  Selector  on 
Custom  Imperial  Model  pre-sets  correct 
washing  care  for  any  fabric.  No  guessing 
safe  water  temperatures  or  wash  and 
RATED  NO.  I  FOR  ALL-  Spin  speeds.  Also  special  setting  for  wash- 
AROUND  PERFORMANCE  BY  and-wear  cottons.  Automatic  Soak  cycle. 
tJ.S.TESTING  CO., INC.  In  con¬ 
trolled  laboratory  tests  of  6 
leading  automatic  washers. 

Report  No.  57745,  dated  May 
21,  1959. 


Product 


Garterol 

Motor* 


ADVANCED  APPLIANCES  DESIGNED  WITH  YOU  IN  MIND 
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